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: U.S. Rep. Vic Fazio told a CSUS audience last week that Presi- 
dent Reagan has “gone straight to the people” to gain support for 


his programs. 
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Fazio Highlights Past 
White House Triumphs 


NOLAN DEL CAMPO 
Staff Writer 


U.S. Rep. Vic Fazio said Presi- 
dent Reagan's past success in 
securing the cooperation of Con- 
gress can be traced to his ability to 
“go straight to the people’ for 
support, in a speech in the CSUS 
Little Theatre Friday 

Fazio emphasized tne impor- 
tance of cooperation between the 
executive and legisiative branches 
and contrasted Reagan's early 
success with President Carter's 
inefficiency in his last two years 
Fazio said, “Carter was bankrupt in 
terms of ability to get the American 
people to support him,” by then 

Speaking to about 100 people, 
Fazio pointed out that the number 
of phone calls and letters he and 
other congressmen receive is now 
a “relative trickie’ compared to 
Reagan's first year in office 

The Democratic congressman 
was vague as to why Carter failed 
at gaining congressiona! support 
“He came from outside the party 
structure (and) alienated 
members of the House and 
Senate,” he said. But he did not go 
into detail. Instead he discussed 
the cohesiveness of the GOP and 
pointed out the uniqueness of the 


Reagan administration's ability to 
‘maintain the ship.” 

“Ronaid Reagan made it popu- 
lar to be a Ronald Reagan Repub- 
ican,” he said, pointing to the 
absence of defecting GOP votes 
on Reagan's economi¢ program 
But Fazio also said that Reagan's 
popularity has peaked and is now 
on the decline, noting that “now 
some feel it’s better politics to 
avoid Ronald Reagan,” in an 
obvious reference to Pete Wilson 
and other California Republican 
candidates’ decisions not to have 
Reagan campaign for them 

Fazio predicted a slight shift to 
the Democratic side in today's 
election, but because his ap- 
pearance was before a class, he 
was forbidden from campaigning. 

In a question and answer ses- 
sion following the speech, Fazio 
admitted that he is “beholden to a 
multitude of special! interest 
groups,” that have supported him 
with campaign contributions. “it's 
typical of congressmen,” he said. 
‘It costs more and more to run for 
office each year.” 

He expressed dismay at what 
he called a “political arms race,” 
and campaign tactics used by 


See page 12 


JAMES W. SWEENEY 
Editorial Staff 


Voters nationwide are going to 
the polis today in the culmination 
of an off-year election some 
observers believe will be a refer- 
endum on the Reagan administra- 
tion’s economic package 

Pollsters and party leaders have 
disputed whether voters wil! go 
against the president and return 
control of the Senate to the Demo 
crats or Maivitasn the current con- 
servative tide “1 American politics 

Similarly, a question arises over 
how many seats the Democrats 
will gain in the House of Represen- 
tatives, although there seems |ittle 
doubt the Democrats will score a 
gain here 

Some observers are predicting 
@ gain of up to 40 seats by the 
Democrats which would effec- 
tively end control of the House by 
a coalition of Republicans and 
conservative Southern Democrats 
that now exists. Other experts see 
only five or 10 seats changing 

In California, the secretary of 
state's office is predicting some 70 
percent of the electorate wil! take 
part in an election bound to at least 
temporarily retire several major 
names in state political circles 

One of the hottest contests to 
be determined today is the US 


Senate race between San Diego 
Mayor Pete Wilson and Gov 
Edmund G. Brown Jr. Wilson 
squeaked Out a win in the June 
primary while Brown ran virtually 
uncontested, but Wilson still car- 
ried a 22 point lead into the general 
election 

Wilson's statements on Social 
Security, his tax problems and his 
comments regarding voting on 
federa! judges allowed Brown to 
catch up in early October, but a 
pol! released yesterday shows the 
Republican holding a five point 
lead going into the election 

The second major statewide 
race to be decided today pits Los 
Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley 
against Attorney General George 
Deukmejian. Bradley, elected this 
spring for a third term as mayor of 
the state's most populous city, has 
a slight edge in the polls over 
Deukmejian, long a fixture on the 
Sacramento scene 

These two candidates, labeled 
Cautious Tom" and “Duil Duke,’ 
were expected to run quiet *sue- 
onented campaigns, hov wv, In 
recent weeks allegations and mud 
have flown between the two 
camps 

Bradiey has accused Deukme- 
jian of lying during a televised 
debate, while Deukmejian has 
announced Bradley would push 


for a tax hike, although he has 
been unable to substantiate his 
assertion 

Six other statewide races are 
being contested today, three of 
them relatively quietly. Incum- 
bents Secretary of State March 
Fong Eu, Treasurer Jesse Unruh 
and Controller Ken Cory, all 
Democrats, are expected to easily 
handle challengers Gordon Duffy 
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Donald French and James 
Flournoy respectively 

More heated races exist for 
State superintendent of public 
instruction, lieutenant governor 
and attorney generai 

In the school race incumbent 
Wilson Riles, who has held the 
post for 12 years, faces a stiff chal- 
lenge from Louis “Bill” Honig, a 
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Initiatives Overshadow 
Candidates on Ballot 


In addition to dozens of can- 
didates, 15 propositions dealing 
with issues ranging from recycling 
bottles to freezing nuclear wea- 
PONS appear On today’s ballot 

Grouped together at the bottom 
of the ballot are five measures that 
have gotten the lion's share of the 
attention during this campaign 

Proposition 11 would place a 
minimum five cent deposit on all 
beverage containers, in an effort to 
reduce litter and improve recy- 
cling in California. Similar laws 
exist in nine other states, but 
opponents contend they cause 
higher prices and are a health 
hazard in stores. A poll released 
yesterday shows this proposal 


trailing for the first time 

Also heavily debated has been 
Proposition 15, which would limit 
the number of handguns in Cali- 
fornia while requiring the existing 
stock be re-registered with the 
state 

A multi-million dollar television 
campaign by both sides has tried 
to influence voters to believe the 
initiative would either reduce 
handgun violence in California or 
Only take handguns away from 
law-abiding citizens 

A CSUS debate in late Sep- 
tember indicated students oppose 
the measure 
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State to Move Ahead With PCB Storage 


Environmental Impact Study 
Called Too Costly, Lengthy 


SCOTT R. HARDING 
Statf Writer 

A state official plans to tell the 
CSUS Planning Committee he 


would “advise against” an envir- 
onmental impact report on the 


proposed campus storage of toxic 
PCBs. 


Paul Hypnorawski, of the state 
architect's office, will reportedly 
tell the committee by letter that an 
environmental impact report on 
the storage of polychlorinated 
biphenyis (PCBs) at CSUS would 
be time consuming and costly. 

Calling the cost of the report 
“earthshaking,” Hypnorawski said 
“the idea is a good thing, but when 
you have leaking equipment 
you're moving in the right direc- 


tion” by storing PCBs temporarily. 
He estimated the time involved in 
preparing an environmental 
impact report would be between 
“seven and nine months.” 

In a recent interview, Hvpno- 
rawski pointed out that no other 
State agency faced with develop- 
ing on-site PCB storage plans has 
requested such a report. He said if 
CSUS formally requests one be 
prepared it may turn into a “poten- 
tial disaster.” 

The letter will be in response to 
decisions on PCB storage at 
CSUS made by the Campus Plan- 
ning Committee on Sept. 17 of this 
year, 

At that meeting, the committee 
recommended CSUS proceed 

See page 12 
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A facility to store PCB Is expected to be bulit across Jordan Way 
from the football stadium near th.. SMUD substation. 
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Junior College Students Transferring to CSU at Lower Rate 


RICH CARTIERE 
Statf Writer 


The number of community col- 
lege students transferring to Cali- 
fornia State Universities declined 
to ite lowest point in 12 years, and 
the number of those students com- 
ing to CSUS is right in line with the 
average statewide transfer 
downturn. 

That's according to a report 
issued last month by the state 
Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission, the state's watchdog 
agency for education policy and 
performance. 

Since 1979, the number of 
community college transfers com- 
ing to CSUS declined two percent, 
the same decline-percentage 
experienced by 13 of the 19 CSU 
campuses. 

“Tne best figures that explains 
what's happened locaily with the 
number of community college 


Students transferring to Sacra- 
mento State are the declaration of 
majors by Los Rios (Community 
College) students,” said Duane 
Anderson, director of admissions 
and records for CSUS. 

in 1969, 65 percent of Los Rios 
students listed themselves as 
transfer majors. By this year, the 
figures had reversed with only 35 
percent saying they intended to go 
on to a four-year university. 

“It's plain, the job market has 
caused a shift of student career 
interest,” said Anderson. 

Although CSUS's incoming 
community college students con- 
tinued a five-year decline this fall, 
the university fared better than 
many other CSU schools. 

Six of the 19 CSU campuses 
had declines that ranged from 
seven percent for San Jose to 25 
percent for Bakersfield. Nor- 
thridge and Sonoma had declines 
of eight percent, while San Diego 


and Pomona 
percent. 

As weli, four campuses had 
increases of at lest seven percent 
with Stansilaus boasting 19 per- 
cent and Fullerton and Los 


declined by 12 


percent. 

The wide variation between the 
campuses is due largely to “the 
perceived popularity of particular 
campuses,” according to the 
report, which was written by 


Angeles experiencing eight —Dorothy Knoell, an education 


Solano College Maintains Its 
Level of Cal State Transfers 


Although a state study says the 
five community colleges which 
feed students to CSUS has 
declined to the lowest point in 12 
years, Solano Community College 
in Fairfield says it's bucking that 
statewide education trend. 

The state, however, is telling a 
different story. 

SCC officials have blamed four- 
year universitys’ sloppy bookkeep~ 
ing precedure for a discrepency 


between university and commun- 
ity college transfer figures. Those 
faulty figures have been used by 
the state in ascertaining the 
transfer downturn. 

A report by the state Postse- 
condary Education Commission 
states that the number of SCC stu- 
dents transferring to California 
State Universities dropped 14 
percent. 


consultant for the commission. 

During the past decade, CSUS 
has consistently received a dispro- 
potionately high number of 
transfers from community col- 
leges around the state. 

Oniy Long Beach and San 
Diego Universities have more 
community college students 
transferring to their campuses 
than CSUS. 

“I'd venture to say the reason 
that we're continually rated so 
high in community college 
transfers when our enroliment is 
80 much lower than those other 
schools is because of our large, 
accredited, established and good 
reputation professional pro- 
grams,” said Anderson. 

“There has certainly been a 
declining emphasis in non 


programs have consistently, over 
the years, stressed those kinds 


things.” 

Anderson cited communica- 
tions, criminal justice, social work, 
engineering, computer science, 
and government as programs that 
have attracted technical and pro- 
fessional minded students to 
csus. 

CSUS has also been in the fore- 
front in establishing those pro- 
grams, he said. 

Statewide, there were 30,016 
students who enrolied in the CSU 
campuses from the state’s 107 
community colleges, the iowest 
number since 1970. 

in 1970, 29,068 community col- 
lege students transferred to CSU 
schools. But in the 70s, that 
number climbed to 36,537 in 1975 
and then declined each year since. 

Education officials became 
alarmed in 1980 when the Postse- 
condary Commission issued its 
firet report on the ste. university 
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Forum 


The State Hornet 
Recommends 


Lieutenant Governor 
LEO T. McCARTHY 


Treasurer 
JESSE UNRUH 


Controiler 
NO 
RECOMMENDATION 


County Sheriff 
DUANE LOWE 


PROP 1 
Would allow the sta'e to sell 
$500 million in bonds to fund 
new schools. YES 


PROP 2 
Would allow the state to sell 
$280 million in bonds to fund 
county jail improvements 
YES 


Governor 
TOM BRADLEY 
U.S. Senate 
EDMUND G. BROWN 
Congress 
District 3 ROBERT R‘ATSUI 
District 4 VIC FAZIO 


Attorney General 
JOHN VAN de KAMP 


School Superintendent 
WILSON RILES 


Secretary of State 
MARCH FONG EU 


Board of Equalization 
NO 
RECOMMENDATION 


PROP 6 
Would allow the Legisiature 
to make more lucrative 
investments with state pen 
sion funds. YES 


PROP 7 
Would allow a property tax 
reassessment exemption for 
new buildings with fire alarm 
systems. NO 


State Senate 
LEROY GREENE 


State Assembly 

District 5 JEAN MOORHEAD 
District 6 LLOYD CONNELLY 
District 10 PHIL ISENBERG 


Supreme Court 

Allen Broussard YES 
Cruz Reynoso YES 
Otto Kaus YES 

Frank Richardson YES 


PROP 11 

require a minimum 
sit on all beverage 
s YES 


PROP 12 
Would direct the governorto 
send a letter to the president 
calling for a bilateral nuciear 
weapons freeze with the 
USSR. YES 


PROP 3 
Would provide another $450 
million for Cal-Vet loans 


NO 
PROP 4 


Would allow the state to sell 
$85 million in bonds to pur- 


YES 
PROP 5 


Would allow the state to sell 
$200 million in bonds to pro- 
vide lower mortgage rates 
for first-time homebuyers. 


In many countries the right to vote is held sac’ed 
In most Central American nations people even risk 
their lives to get to the polls. In the national election in 
Ei Salvador last spring, soidiers guarded voters who 
waited in line for hours to cast a ballot 

Huge turnouts mark elections in Japan and our 
neighbor to the north, Canada. Yet in America. where 
voting is easy, people just do not go to the polis. In 
California's June primary, little more than half of the 
eligible voters took part and only about a quarter of 
those qualified cared enough to take part in the 1980 
election that gave President Reagan his “mandate.” 

Lack of incentive is the most commonly cited rea- 
son for Americans’ apathy. But this notion is quite 
false as there are many incentives for Americans to 
vote. 


Some voters may argue that they dislike the candi- 
dates or that they just do not trust anything political 
There are endless reasons why voters do not exercise 
their privilege, but so long as we live in a representa- 
tive democracy none of them make much sense 

One thing is certain: the iow turnout is not a result 
of people being unaware. It is quite the opposite 
Everywhere we turn we are flooded with campaign 
materiai. !t arrives in the mail, it appears on television, 
on billboards and in the newspapers 

The political press corps has produced numerous 
stories outlining various viewpoints on almost every 
issue and candidate appearing on the ballot. Radio 
interviews give voters the opportunity to personally 
questinn the candidates and spokespersons for the 
initiatives. 

Teievision, the most powerful medium, has played 
an even larger role. Since almost every household in 
California, if not the nation, has a TV, they get almost 
constant exp. sure to the flood of commercials, how- 
ever cd: se ads might be. 

The government and private organizations, par- 
ticularlythe esgue of Women Voters, have also done 
their part to inform the public. Both have prepared 
in-depth pamphiets outlining candidates and issues 
and the league has sponsored debates throughout 
the state featuring candidates for aii major offices. 

Nor can inaccessibility to the polls explain tne low 


PROP 8 Ww 
Would allow local govern 
YES ments to spend against mandate 
anticipated . 


PROPY 
Would allow public schools Would empower a bipartisan 
chase land at Lake Tahoe to loan textbooks and 
VES instructional materials to 
Private school 


PROP 10 
Would allow the Legislature Ww 
to authorize the counties to 
consolidate their courts into 
YES one trial court. YES 


PROP 13 
WG institute a ground 
water management plan and 
water conser 
revenues vation YES 


PROP 14 


commission to redraw legis- 
lative districts to conform 


studerits with federal census YES 


PROP 15 
uld freeze the number of 
nandguns in California and 
require registration with the 
state YES 


BA Vote for Democracy 


turnout. On the contrary, improvements have made it 
easier than ever to cast a ballot. Ballot boxes are 
seldom more than a 10-minute walk from home and 
absentee ballots are easily obtained from the county 

Even registering to vote has become easier. Volun- 
teers have set up tables in many public places includ- 
Ing Supermarkets and shopping centers. Registration 
cards are always available at the public library and no 
longer do poll taxes or literacy tests stop anyone from 
voting 

On this election day 1982 one can almost hear the 
cries among non-voters and even among some of the 
voting that one vote will not make a difference in the 
large bureaucracy we cal! government. That the sin- 
gle veice in the crowd will never be heard is a com- 
mon refrain among those who fail to use their privi- 
lege. “What does one vote mean,” they ask? It means 
the system works. It means although it may be imper- 
fect, we live in the freest demox racy in the worid 

One vote is important. And on this election day we 
should all make the greatest effort to make it to the 
polls and vote our conscience 


Letters 
Policy 


Letters intended for publication must 
include the author's rightful signature and 
address, although names may be withheld 
upon request and/or at the editor's discre- 
tion. The State Hornet reserves the right to 
edit manuscripts for length, style and libel. 

Manuscripts for letters must not exceed 
one typewritten, double-spaced page (250 
words). Readers wishing to express their 
words in longer form must contact the 
editor-in-chief. All articles run as space 
permits. 
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Capital Campus 


James W. Sweeney 


Proxmire Campaign Cost: $100 


While hundreds of millions of dollars are being 
spent this fall by candidates all but trying to buy their 
way into public office, it is important to pay tribute to 
one of the most frugal campaigners on the national 
scene 

Sen. William Proxmire, D-Wisconsin. has spent 
only $100 on his re-election campaign to date and 
said last week he does not expect to spend much 
more before today’s election 

Of the $100, Proxmire said, almost half went to 
printing his nomination papers. Another $30 went to 
postage for the 25-year Senate veteran to return 
unsolicited campaign contributions 

Incidentally, despite having no campaign commit- 
tee Proxmire leads his opponent, Republican state 
Sen. Scott McCallum, by a wide margin 

McCalium has run a much more expensive cam- 
paign utilizing taxpayers’ money in the form of staff 
telephone, mailing and travel privileges afforded a 
State lawmaker. He also received a $215,000 contribu- 
tion from the U.S. Senate Republican Carnpaign 
Committee 

According to a Federal Elections Commission 
spokesman, Proxmire is unique in the Senate noting 

It frustrates a lot of senators to see how little he 
spends.” 

It should more than frustrate senators, congress- 
men and state and local politicians. It should leave 
them downright embarrassed. Proxmire is winning, 
and winning big, without the use of heavy contribu- 
tions from political action committees which will 
expect votes in return for their money 

Far too many campaigns are being financed by 
political action groups who expect political favors in 
return. A recent report by California Common Cause 
indicates most money for state elections is raised 
right here in Sacramento, even though the majority of 
the lawmakers hail from other regions of the state, 
particularly the Southland. 

Almost evary industry and most labor unions have 
formed politica! action committees to circumvent 
elaction laws for bidding individual businesses and 
unions from making huge campaign contributions. 
Labor unions have long been in this business, and 
industry joined them when federal campaign Jaws 
were stiffened following Watergate. 

Similarly, legisiators have seemingly determined 
chat the most important portion of their jobs is raising 
money for re-election. California boasts several lead- 
ers whose primary responsibility in office is to pro- 


vide money to candidates seeking office and incum- 
bents trying to keep their offices 

In Congress, U.S. Rep. Tony Coehlo, D-Merced. is 
among the party's chief fund raisers. California is also 
the home of one of the leaders of the Republican fund 
raising committee, US Rep. John Rousseilot of Los 
Angeles 

Rousselot is currently fighting for his political life 
as last year's reapportionment seriously weakened 
his district's Republican registration He faces former 
Assemblyman Matthew Martinez of Monterey Park in 
today's election 

In the Legislature, both caucuses provide large 
amounts cf money to incumbent lawmakers to 
finance their runs at re-election. Much of the money 
goes through so-called campaign brokers, such as 
State Sen. Pau! N. Carpenter, D-Cypress, who build 
huge campign funds and make cans and contribu- 
tions to other party members 

This year hundreds of thousands of doliars have 
been raised and disbursed by legisiative leaders 
including Senate President Pro-Tem David A 
Roberti, D-Hollywood; Assembly Minority Leader 
Robert Naylor, R-Menio Park and Assembly Speaker 
Willie L.. Brown Jr., D-San Francisco 

Brown was the winner in a tough speakership bat- 
tle between Assemblymen Howard Berman of Sher- 
man Oaks and Leo T. McCarthy of San Francisco in 
1980. Berman had moved on his former ally primarily 
because McCarthy was not raising enough money for 
Assembly Democrats. Roberti knocked off his prede- 
cessor state Sen. James R. Milis, D-San Diego, for 
much the same reason 


State Sen. H. L. Richardson, R-Arcadia, also heads 
up séveral political action groups that fund a variety 
of conservative candidates and causes 

Many proposals have been made in the last year to 
fund state legislative and congressional races with 
public money to avoid the constant fundraising 
atmosphere in Sacramento that features almost 
nightly events designed to milk lobbyists and other 
politically-active individuals 

But maybe the answer is to put a strict limit on how 
much candidates are allowed to spend, for instance 
the $100 Proxmire has invested in this year's cam- 
paign. Unfortunately, so long as lawmakers are decid- 
ing, and interest groups need access, and money 
spells access, the price of a campaign will continue to 
escalate. 
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Art Director 
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CSUS Restricts Enrollment 
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are 21,671 students enrolled this 1/Orpublicadmir 
semester, 1,000 fewer than spring majors in 197 }. FF 
1982 
According to Larry Glasmire 
Systems Coordinator at CSUS 
We are exactly where we wanted 
to be according to our budget 
Last spring's enroliment was 
too high for the budget, and prob- 
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Children’s Center trick or treated at various campus departments. The tiger above is Scott The intentional limiting of reg- 5 
Mansfield. istration this fall was necessary Zir4 
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DEBRA ESTRADA $1,100 to $2,000. The other 30 The Reggae Croquet Club classes puts a heavy an on the 2 ei 
Staff Writer Organizations receivedaliocations received a $1,200 loanto fund reg- computer resources Students | ad Business and Public —— 
The Activities Finance Council gae concerts with the stipulation io 


(AFC) budget deliberations ended 
with the senate ratification of the 
1982-83 activities budget last 
week 

The AFC closed two weeks of 
interviews and meetings with 36 
campus organizations who re- 
quested funds for club activities 
this year 

Total allocations amounted to 
$19,845, though the AFC activities 
budget amounts to only $18,000 

The council chose to over- 
allocate because many clubs who 
were allocated monies by the AFC 
in the past never collected their 
designated funds Ultimately 
those monies went unused when 
they could have gone to other 
clubs which would have benefited 
from their use. 

“The failure rate for collection 
of allocated funds is about 30 per- 
cent,” said Mark Armstrong, AFC 
vice-president 

Based on past experience, the 
council again expects some 
Organizations not to use their 
designated funds. The over- 
allocation then makes it possible 
for the money not used by any one 
of the 36 clubs to benefit the 
others. 

The budget hearings required 
the clubs to send representatives 
before the AFC to present oral 
Proposals for the activities 
planned and the funds requested. 

Six of the organizations re- 
ceived allocations ranging trom 


ranging from $950 to nothing at ai! 

Each of the clubs received only 
a fraction of the actual amount 
requested. Geri Lidgard, AFC 
advisor, said in an earlier interview 


that the clubs usually request 
more money than they actually 
expect because they know they 
will receive a smalier amount 
There were a lot of padded 
budgets and we did a lot of flast, 
and burn on those,” said Arm- 
strong 
The council attached Stipula- 
tions to some allocations. Several 
clubs requesting funds for the 
Same activities were given a single 
allocation ena asked to work 
together for the event Other 
Organizations were rec »d to 
break even for future sponsoring 
The reason for the stipulations 
by AFC is to stretch the smali 
budget to benefit as many people 
as possibie 
The five campus Asian groups 
received the largest allocation of 
$2,000 for the Asian/Pacific Herit- 
age Week because the group hasa 
high success rate for their func- 
tions, Armstrong said 
Twelve groups requested funds 
for the Jazz Festial and received 
$1,250 with the Stipulation that 


they work together for the event 

“It makes the most sense to 
work together and we don't fore- 
see any probiems," said Arm- 
strong 


that they break even or the spring 
event will not be funded 

The Black History Month Coali- 
tion received $1,200 for a Black 


Family Conference w'th the stipu- 
lation that they charge admission 
for the conference (to help finance 
the event) 

The Students for Economic 
Democracy received $1,160 to 
Diing Ralph Nader to speak on 
ca npus 

The Hispanic organization 
MECHA, received $1,100 for a 
Cinco de Mayo celebration with 
the stipulation that they work with 
another campus Hispanic organi- 
zation CHOLA, for the event 

The Campus Crusade re- 
quested funds for a “Paragon 
Experience” but received no funds 
because a Club representative did 
not appear before the AFC. Zeta a 
campus fraternity, was also 
bypassed in the allocations 
because they failed to renew their 
club registration (an annual 
requirement) and were ineligible 
to receive funds 

The AFC based their allocation 
decision on the number of stu- 
dents who would benefit from the 
activity, if the organization had 
used funds responsibly in the past 

and the degree of success 
expected from the activity 

Though the budget is now 
decided, the AFC can stil make 
changes on the allocations if they 
see any discrepancies 


Arthur Macy Cox Supports a 
Nuclear Freeze at Symposium 


SCOTT R. HARDING 
Staff Writer 


In an attempt to persuade and 
inform voters about the threat 
posed by nuclear weapons, a 
Nuclear Weapons Awareness 
Symposium featuring various 
speakers was conducted last 
Thursday, Friday and yesterday at 
CSUS. 

Sponsored by the Students for 
Economic Democracy and the 
STAR (Stop the Arms Race) 
Alliance, a campus-based anti- 
nuclear group, the symposium 
was informative and thought- 
provoking, although at times it suf- 
fered from an apparent lack of 
publicity. 

The featured and, judging from 
attendance, most popular speaker 
was Arthur Macy Cox. A lecturer 
and author as well as a consultant 
to several senators, Cox brought 
20 years of service with the CIA 
into his lectures on the Soviet and 
American threats in the nuclear 

arms rac®. 

Calling the Soviet Union a 
“totalitarian state” shrouded in 
secrecy, Cox said the “Soviets are 


serious about putting nuclear 
weapons under control.” 

That secrecy, Cox said is one 
of the great hindrances to world 
peace because it allows the U.S. to 
propagandize about the everpres- 
ent Soviet threat as a pretext for an 
arms buildup. 


Cox, who said the Reagan 
administration is trying to “coerce 
the Soviet Union to our political 
will,” warned “Don't be misied by 
assertions that the Soviet Union is 
on its ‘as! legs. They're better off 
now than they ever have been in 
their history.” 

Repeatedly stressing the 
immediate dangers of nuclear 
peril, Cox spent most of his two 
speeches refuting the Reagan 
administration's policies and 
offered a bieak assessment of the 
future. “We are on the threshold of 
the most dangerous time in the 
history of the world.” 

Frequent criticisms of new 
American nuclear weapons sys- 
tems, and their destabilizing 
effect, ran through much of Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Profes- 
sor Marvin Kalkstein's speech. 

“We have been the initiator of 


every technological breakthrough 
and then the Soviet Union catches 
up,” he said. 

Claiming this is due to the 
“immense edge in technology” the 
U.S. have over the Soviet Union, 
Keikstein warned that too much 
technology can be dangerous. He 
offered, as evidence, a reliance on 
computers as early warning 

“Computers can make errors, 
and Soviet computers are less reli- 
abie than their American counter- 
parts. Relying on computers is 
destabilizing and anything that ie 
destabilizing to one side means 
less security to all parties,” Kaik- 
stein said. 

Echoing this theme, Cox 
referred! to three “nuclear alerts” 
the U.S. had during a 16-month 
period within the past few years. 
On those occasions, computer 
error led military officials to 
believe the Soviet Union had 
launched a nuciear strike against 
the U.S 

As calied for by military 
planners, nuciear armed B-52s 
took to the air and American 
nuclear forces were put on alert. 
“Thank God we had the time to 


See pege 11 


face long lines, broken equipment 
and long turn-around times on 
their work in the computer center 
“Even if we could (afford to) hire 
more professors and had space to 
accommodate (the Classes) we 
couldn't because we don't have 
the computer resources," Glas- 
mire said 


Faculty Support A-B-C-D-F 
For Lower Division Classes 


Credit/No Credit Bites the Dust 


JENNIFER SINNA 
Staff Writer 


A policy preventing lower div- 
ision classes from offering A-B-C- 
no credit and allowing only A-B-C- 
D-F graces was unanimously 
approved by the Academic Poii- 
cies Committee last Tuesday 

A second proposal! which 
would allow students to take some 
classes On a credit/no credit basis 
instead of by letter grade was 
unanimously voted down 


Tom Kantz, a professor of bio- 
logical sciences and chairman of 
the Academic Policies Committee, 
Said the change of grading for 
lower division classes would 
benefit students because a stu- 
dent could receive credit for a D, 
whereas under the current system, 
the student would receive a no 
credit. 


Joan Maxwell, an associate 
professor in English and faculty 
representative on the Academic 
Policies Committee, also felt the 
change from no credit to Os and Fs 
i$ good because students will “get 
an accurate evaluation early on in 
their career. The current system 
leads to misevaluation.” 

She said teachers give students 
Cs because they do not want a 
student to get a nocredit yet some 
Students are penalized by a no 
Credit because they could actually 
be passing the class with a D. 

Kantz said that both faculty and 
Students were consulted on the 
grade change. 


Tom Griffith, director of Aca- 
demic Advising and a non-voting 
member on the Academic Policies 
Committee, conducted a survey 
last December which revealed that 
490 faculty respondents, 59 per- 
cent favored the grading system of 
Ds and Fs for tower division 
courses over the current grading 
policy. Thirty-four percent were 
satisfied with the current grading 
policy. 


Kantz said that the Associated 
Students, Inc., senate was almost 
divided on the issue with a close 
vote of 7-6 against the grade 
change. 
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Dave Vaugnn, ASI senator and 
Student representative on the Aca- 
demic Policies Committee, said 
that the facuity feels current grad- 
Ing Standards are too loose 

Griffith, who was absent ai 
Tuesday's meeting, said he hoped 
that the two grading policies 
would be voted for together. He 
Said he wanted the grades of Dand 
© to be used only if students nada 
credit/no credit option 


The credit/no credit option 
would exclude a student's general 
education, major, and minor 
requirements 


Paul Kantz 


Although this option was voted 
down, Griffith, Maxwell and Kantz 
all think it will be brought up again 


Kantz said that there are many 
reasons why the proposal did not 
pass. First, the credit/no credit 
option “would not solve the prob- 
lems those in favor of it claim it will 
solve.” it was theorized that this 
option would allow a student to 
explore Outside his major. 


However, Kantz said in reality 
StuGents would not use this option 
in this way. “Very few students 
take exploratory courses. They 
wouid use it to boost their GPA. 
Students don't play fair on this 
issue.” 
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Second, would be the problem 
of how to count the class if the 
Student decides to change his 
major when that class was taker 
On a credit/no credit option 

Maxwell agreed with Kantz say 
Ing that although she understands 
the positive use of credit/nocreait 
Students would tend to sit through 
a course and not engage them 
selves in it 

Vaughn, absent at Tuesday's 
meeting, said it would be “great to 
gO credit/no credit.” It wouid 
encourage students to take 
Classes they would not normally 
take. Students in nursing and jaw 
would not dream of taking classes 
Outside their major now because it 
would ruin their GPA, Vaughn 
said 

“We are cranking out business 
Students who know nothing about 
Shakespeare and humanity stu- 
dents who don't know anything 
about the natural sciences,” he 
said. 

Vaughn added that CSUS is 
one of the three CSU campuses 
Out of 19 that does not offer some 
form of a credit/no credit option 
He pointed out that San Jose State 
University offers up to 60 units on 
a credit/no credit basis. 

Vaughn has composed a letter 
which he will send to all student 
presidents of other CSU cam- 
puses asking for advice and argu- 
ments on the credit/no credit 
option. 

Griffith, who has been re- 
searching this option for a year, 
said he will not bring it up again 
because he is tired of fighting 
“CSUS is now the most restrictive 
campus in the CSU and UC 
system.” 


Alan Wade, chairman of tive 
academic senate sees both these 
proposals as part of a process. He 
said in the 1960s things were very 
loose academically, but now are 
swinging back to demanding and - 
expecting more of the student. ' 
“Generally, | am in favor of this.” 

The grade change of Ds and Fs 
in lower division courses will not 
take effect until it is approved by | 
the executive committee of the | 
academic senate, the academic : 
senate, President W. Lioyd Johns ; 
and Chancellor W. Ann Reynolds. | 
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MICHAEL BOYD 
Staff Writer 


The CSUS Hornets captured 
the Northern California Athletic 
Conference (NCAC) Champion- 
ship by more than a two to one 
margin while finishing fourth in 
the NCAA Division Il Regional 
Championships at UC Riverside 
Saturday 

The times were outstanding If 
we (CSUS) had run this fast at the 
National Collegiate Champion 
ships in 1979, we'd have finished 
second in (NCAA) Division Ii inthe 
Coach Joe Neff said ‘We 
nad the seventh fastest time inthe 


natior 


history of our regior 
The harriers 
overall team finish by two places 


impr ved their 
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Neff Named Coach of Year 


Harriers Win NCAC Crown 


over last year inthe NCAA Division 
ll region (from sixth to fourth) and 
one place within the NCAC con- 
ference (from second to first) 

i'm very proud of my men. This 
was the toughest regiona! in me- 


mory for most of the coaches 
Neff said 

Hornet Lee Yr ung ied the way 
for CSUS, receiving All-Con- 
ference honors with a twelfth 


finish in the 10,000-meter 
event at 3.48, 46 seconds behind 
Cal Poly, San Luis Obispo's first 


piace finisher 


place 


Following Young for 
Hornets were Greg Jenkins (All 
15th at 30°55, Matt 
19th at 


ranse (All-Con- 


the 


Conference) 
Gary (All-Conference) 


30:57, Ted F 


OD 





Joe Neff (right), seen above with his charges at practice, was 
named NCAC Cross Country Coach of the Year after the Hornets 
won the conference crown Saturday. photo by Cathryr 


Meyr 


ds 


ference) 28th at 31.20. Steve 
Haase (All-Conference) 34th at 
31:20, Dave Maldonado, 43rd at 
74th at 


31.50 and Dave Royal 
33:48 

Regional team standings were 
first, UC Riverside, 68; second, Cal 
Poly, San Luis Obispo, 74; third 
Eastern Washington, 96 and fourth 
CSUS, 98 

The Hornets won the NCAC 
Conference championship with 24 
points, followed by CSU Hum- 
boldt and UC Davis, both tied for 
second with 51 points 

Both the NCAA Division Ii and 
NCAC Conference Championship 
races are run at the same time 
with teams competing for both the 
regional title as well as their 
respective conference champion- 
ships 


“I'm very proud of my 
men. This was the 
toughestregional in 
memory for most of 
the coaches...we had 
the seventh fastest 
time in the history of 
Our region.” 

— Neff 





The harriers beat out highly 
favored Cal Poly, Pomona, a 
school which was considered a 
strong candidate for either first or 
second 

They (Pomona) didn't seem to 
have it together and we took 
advantage of that,” Neff said 

Neff called Saturday's race a 
test of strategy and positioning 

“The night before the race we 
sat down and decided that we 
would have to run the first mile in 
4.40 and be in the top 20 to 25 to 
place well,” Neff said. “But in the 


race, we ran the first mile in about 
4:28 or 4:30 and we stil! were not 
where we wanted to be 

Neff said that the harriers kept 
their concentration however and 
began to press the pace in the 
second mile 

We began to increase our 
efforts and we started to move ut 
through the second Neff 
said 

Neff pointed to positioning asa 
key to the Hornets success 
Saturday 

We did what we wanted to do 
There were only 32 seconds 
between our first 
runners,” Neff said 

Neff was named NCAC Coach 
of the Year after the race by his 
fellow conference coaches It 
marked the second straight time 
Neff has received the honor. and 
he was quick to point out why he 
feeis he has been honored twicein 
arow 

This award is a direct refiec- 
tion on the talent of the 
(CSUS) athletes. Coaches can'tdo 
anything once that gun goes off 
and the race begins,’ Neff said 

Being selected coach of the 
year also makes my job as 
recruiter a little easier as well 
Neff added 

Neff said the weather for Satur- 
days race was excellent and 

quite conducive to good per- 
formances.” 

Neff is also jooking forward to 
the upcoming track and field sea- 
son in which several of his top 
cross-country runners will be 
returning 

I'm looking forward to my top 
four this year as well as next cross 
country season,” Neff said 

Young, Gary, Royal, Franse and 
Haase are all expected to compete 
again next year for the harriers 
Team Captain Greg Jenkins is 
graduating in the spring and will 
not return 
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Mary Anne Scannell 
| 
| 
The CSUS Hornets, running in 
whatis considered by many to be 
the? ugnest reg nin the United 
} States finished nintt overa nthe 
fastest 5.000-meter race ever ru 
on the UC Fiverside course at the 
NCAA Division Ii Reg na nan 
pionships Saturday 
Mary Anne Scannell led the wa 
for the Hornets with a fifth place 
Jividual finist , TF:10, 47 
seconds behind the first place time 
f 16 29 Patty Gray of UC Davis 
Scannell's main conference Na 
lenge during the past sea fir 
shed second with a time 1648 
ocannell, wnos time was the 
fifth fastest ever rded for a 
woman onthe 3 1 mile course, was 


named all region runner and qua 


ified for the nationa! éhan pI 


ships which will be held in St 

Cloud, Minnesota Nov. 13-14 
Mary Anne (Scannell) ran an 

excellent race She started out a 


little too fast in the f 
she didnt 


Coach Jerry Colman 


rst mile but 


let get to ner, said 


Colman attributed the harrier's 


thea high 


r 5 Fir 
ninth place msn t } 


ber f competitior 


Cal at the 
regionals bu iso pointed t the 
5 also f J 


fact that Suzi Martinez 
number two 


the Hornets 


runner. was ham 


pered by painfu 


eg cramps after 


running the first mile of the race 


Suzi ran the fi 


trer ely well lfno 


rst mile ex- 
t for this | think 
we had a good st 
{place} said 
said /eg cramps are a hazard ofthe 
sport and that Martinez showed 


ot at sixth 


Colmar Colman 








Scannell 
Going to 
Nationals 


great ig a Je at 7 
f nist r 4 the acé 
ma said en 1 
ex ImMely WE Jespit e fr Vv 
ew r fte tore er 
C f t ind t ache 4 
Jegree t 
W ke we did at Da 
ring NCA( fere é 
aMpionships in which the Hor 
er took third pla We didnt 
f d de the re re ano ran 
i LING aid 
at 1a eve was W Dy 
aif y oa 5 Ose wit 
p ts. f We th UC Davis 
4 > N { Ige with 
f tS ea second CSUS 
ected 229 points for ninth piace 
lividually forthe Hornets. L 
Hughes finished 55th with atime 
f 1936 Next were Kathy Pre- 
ntice, 56tn (1940), Marcy Holz 
Jang, 60th (195% jer Gray 
69th (2113) and Martinez, 69tr 


Gray suffered a stress 


fracture during the race and, as 


man put it imped across the 


finish line with Siizi (Martinez 


Colman said he is already look 


ing ahead to next year when his 
predominently fresnmen team wil! 
be Starting the season as expe 


enced sophomores 


We'll have matured one more 


year. We will definitely be a better 


team, Colman said 
Coimar 


team compet 


will coach the regiona 


ng at this year 


nationals. The team will consist o 


the top runners from the first three 
teams from Saturday sregional 
championships. as well as the top 
individua! 


Jid 


three runners from 


teams which 
Scannell is one 


top three f those 


top three runners 
MICHAEL BOYD 





Gridders End Chico Jinx With Muddy 13-6 Victory 


‘MIKE BOND 
Stat? Writer 


They expected it to be a high 
scoring game. But Mother Nature 
deemed otherwise, dumping 1.5 
inches of rain on University Sta- 
dium in Chico in less than 18 
hours 

CSUS managed to win Satur- 
day s game 13-6 over the Wildcats 
increasing its record to 2-1 in the 
Northern California Athletic Con- 
ference (NCAC) and 7-1 overall 
But this was not before on a tre- 
cherous, mud-soaked field, that 
would hve suited a bunch of pigs 
just fine 

Well, the win wasn't very artis- 
tic, for sure,’’ said CSUS 
Head Coach Bob Mattos. “We had 
some field conditions out there 
that | really think were to our 
disadvantage.” 

The victory in poor playing 
conditions, though, may have 
alerted Mattos that his team can 
win even if tailback John Farley is 
having an off day 

Mattos wanted to run Farley at 





least 30 times during the game, but 
bad field conditions and Chico's 
linebackers keying on Farley 
forced Mattos to change his offen- 
sive strategy 

Consequently, Farley rushed 
for only 35 yards. He carried the 
ball only five times for 14 yards in 
the second half 





csus cCsuc 
First downs 16 12 
Rushes-yards 46-147 34-87 
Passing yards 99 96 
Return yards 65 23 
Passes 2-22-0 6-27-0 
Punts 7-36 11-34 
Fumbies-lost 2-0 0-0 
Penaities-yards 10-92 9-77 





“Their adjustments in stopping 
Farley were pretty effective, espe- 
Cially in the mud,” said Mattos 
Mud or no, Farley continues to 
have problems rushing against 
Chico. Last year, he gained only 57 
yards On nine carries 


While Chico was having suc- 
cess shutting down Farley, it was 





Midfleider Steve Petuskey (9) scored the goai that sent Fnaay s 


game against Hayward into overtime. The Hornets slipped in the 


NCAC title chase with the 2-2 tie. 


photo by John Stofle 


having fits trying to stop running 
backs Brian Prahl and Bil! 
lannacone 

‘We had to go inside with our 
fullback, and take what they gave 
us,” said Mattos. They gave us the 
fullback up the middle, and ! think 
we were pretty patient in staying 
with that in regards to controlling 
the football.” 

Prahi rushed for 61 yards on 
nine carries, while lannacone had 
his best day as a Hornet, rushing 
for 59 yards on 10 carries 

With the successful off-tackle 
deployment of Prahi and lanna- 
cone, the Hornets compiled 95 
yards on the ground by halftime 

That's an impressive stat, con- 
sidering Chico is ranked second 
nationally in rushing defense in 
the NCAA Division II, allowing an 
average of only 77 yards rushing 
per game 


While the offense was receiving 
a lot of the victory limelight, scor- 
ing 13 points to win the game, the 
defense also played a big part, 
holding Chico to only six 


| was pleased with the defense 
today,” said Mattos “I have to give 
credit to Coach Bill Cochran and 
his defensive staff with doing a 
great job in stopping the things 
Chico likes to do.” 

Chico was able to stop CSUS 
big gun, Farley, but turnabout is 
fair play; the Hornets were able to 
contain quarterback Bob Dunn, 
one of the Wildcats’ top offensive 
weapons 

Dunn, who's thrown for 800 
yards this season, managed only 
67 for the game, completing just 
five of his 26 passes 

A tenacious CSUS defense 
limited him to only two of seven for 
22 yards in the first half, and 
almost compietely shut down any 
Chico drives 

“Our defensive people are used 
to seeing good quarterbacks,” 
said Mattos. “The mud probably 
hurt him (Dunn). He's small and 
he's a scrambler, and the mud 
probably took away some of his 
ability today.” 


See Page 5 





Hornet fullback Brian Prahi (30), seen above in his usual role as 


blocker, led CSUS rushers in Saturday's Chico win, with 61 yards 


on nine carries. 


photo by John Neumann 


Booters Lose Ground in Hayward Tie 


ERIK OLSON 
Statt Writer 


One more game ticked off the 
Northern California Athietic Con- 
ference (NCAC) soccer race Fri- 
day night at Hornet Stadium as 
CSUS maintained their piace 
behind league-leading CSU Hay- 
ward with a 2-2 overtime tie 
against the Pioneers. 

The Hornets must win their last 
two games and hope for favorable 
circumstances in other games to 
make up their one point deficit to 
Chico and Hayward in the NCAC 
“points given away” category. 

“Now, we have to hope for ail 
ties among the contenders and 
that's basically what it is,” said 
Coach Amir Jabery about the 
Hornets’ only reasonable chance 
at the NCAC title. 

The most crucial tie the Hornets 
are looking for would be in 
tonight's game between Hayward 
and CSU Chico. 

A tie would add one point to 





both teams’ “points given away” 
and tie them with the Hornets. A 
win by either team would give the 
other two points in the “points 
given away” column and would 
leave the winning team in first 
place with CSUS still trailing 





NCAC Race in Focus 


Games Points 
Chico % 13 
Hayward 8 1 
Ccsus 10 14 
Davis 10 12 
S.F 10 12 
Tuesd*y's games 
Hayward at Chico 
Wednesday's Games 
CSUS at Davis 


The Hornets also have to face 
San Francisco State and UC Davis 
in their last two games, and a joss 
or tie to either team would just 
about spell the end to any CSUS 
chance of winning the league title. 


In the event of a tie in the 
league, there will be a co- 
championship instead of a sole 
championship decided on a point 
differential, as earlier reported. 

The Hornets left any chance of 
even a co-championship in the 
hands of other teams with their tie 
to Hayward 


The backdrop for the game was 
a wet, muddy Hornet Stadium, with 
an assembly of loyal fans huddled 
under umbrellas in a continuous 
rainfall 

Hayward's Sven Stohle over- 
came the conditions three minutes 
into the game when he kicked in 
the Pioneer's first goal foliowing a 
deflection off Hornet goalie Chris 
Mathews. 

This marked the beginning of 
an aggressive first half by the Pio- 
neers. Throughout the haif, Hay- 
ward played a quick, aggressive 
game and managed to kick away 
most of the Hornets’ chances. 

At the 21-minute point of the 
game, Haywarc’'s Brad Baizar was 





issued a red card for kicking and 
was ejected from the-game, leav- 
ing the Pioneers one man down for 
the rest of the game. The loss 
didn't seem to affect the Pioneers’ 
control of the first half 

Despite the Pioneers’ domina- 
tion, the Hornet defense held up 
well and maintained the 1-0 score 
into halftime 


The second half saw the 
Hornets rebound from the first half 
and play Hayward evenly. 

CSUS evened the score seven 
minutes into the second half when 
Paul Arelianes headed a Steve 
Petuskey corner kick into the left 
side of the net. 

Eight minutes later, however, 
Hayward's George Fernandez 
took the ball down to the left side 
of the net, dribbied up to the ieft 
post and passed off to Dean Buck- 
erfield in front of the goal. Bucker- 
field popped it in to give Hayward a 
2-1 lead. 

There were several close chan- 

See rage 5 


not finish in the, 
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CSuS, with the help of Janice Louie (3), Terri Nicholas (12) and 
Candy Cook (5), swept UC Davis in Aggieland Friday ne to 


avenge last week’s loss. 


Football——_—__—_ 


From Page 4 

The defense also limited Ch: 
co's leading rusher, Steve Coie- 
man, to only four yards on five 
carries 

For the game, the Wildcats 
managed just 87 yards on 34 car- 
ries. “| don't think they made an 
inch on the ground against us, and 
if they did, it couldn't have been 
that much,” said Mattos 

Wide receiver Mike Bacciocco 
caught every Chico reception, 6- 
92, including one for the Wildcat's 
only touchdown, a 16-yard pass 
from Dunn in the second quarter 
The try for extra point failed 

CSUS' touchdown came with 
1:44 left in the second quarter, ona 
16-yard off-tackie run by Farley, 
with blocking from Dale Jablonski 
and Dave Couchi 

A 41-yard field goa! from Pat 


ny Cocktaiff; 


79 si 


with valid 
college ID 


English increased the Hornets 


lead to 10-6. That came after the 
20k away what looked to 

diving catch by Kevin 
Fontes, forcing a fourth down 
Situation 

Another English FG, this one 
for 38 yards, gave the Hornets a 
little more breathing room at 13-6 

Chico mounted one last drive 
late in the game, after English 
missed his only field goal attempt 
inthe game 

The Wildcats got into CSUS ter- 
ritory, but on a fourth and 17 situa- 
tion at the Hornet 31, Dunn under- 
threw a pass, and CSUS suc- 
cessfully ran out the clock 

I'm pleased with the win. but 

were going to have to eliminate 
some mistakes and get better 
against San Francisco State next 
week, said Mattos 


fficialst 


be a valid 


BRUCE BURTON 
Staff Writer 


If ABC's Wide World of Sports 
ever tires of opening their show 
with scenes of that poor, bumbling 
ski jumper to depict the agony of 
defeat, film of the losers of a 
CSUS-UC Davis votleyball match 
would make a great substitute 

One shot of the morbid faces of 
the Davis volleyball team just after 
their 15-7, 15-10, 16-14 loss to the 
Hornets Friday night at Davis’ tiny 
Hickey Gymnasium would be 
enough to make anyone cry 

Losing to your archrival is hard 
to take. The Hornets know all 
about that, for it was only last week- 
end that they — sporting some of 
the longest mugs this side of Fred 
Astaire — performed the death 
march off the court after losing to 
the Aggies 

That loss, however, proved to 
be the catalyst for Friday's victory 

We were a lot more up for this 
one. We kind of felt we had to 
redeem ourselves,’ said Hornet 
outside hitter Kyra Biornsson 

That's just what the Hornets 
did. The poor passing and overail 
lackluster play that did the 
Hornets in against the Aggies in 


CSUS hosts the Gators Satur- 
day evening at Hornet Field. Game 
time is 7:30 


The Hornets rernain in second 
place with a 7-1 record behind UC 
Davis, 8-0. The two teams will 
clash a week from Saturday at 
Toomey Field in Davis, possibly 
for first place 


csus 010 0 3—13 
csuc 060 O— 6 
CSUC - Bacciocco 16 pass from 
Dunn (kick failed) 
CSUS - Farley 16 run (English kick) 
CSUS - FG English 41 
CSUS - FG English 36 


5-10 
our ‘4Ib. 
Fannyburger 


91.79 


with fries 


INTRODUCING 
IMPORT TASTE 


ON A COLLEG 


Nothing in college is inexpensive these 
days, particularly the weekends. That’s 


why you should visit Liquor Barn. We've dct 


got over 5,000 imported and domestic 
spirits and beers 
(including 192 imported beers from 33 
countries). And all at the lowest 
yssible prices. That means you can 
uu your college expenses without 
cutting back on your college enter- 
tainment. And these days that’s a 
pretty good deal. Come into the 
Liquor Barn. You can get whatever 


wines, champagnes, s 


you want and you can get it for less. 


E BUDGET. 


SPECIALS 


aM C.K. Mondavi 


Burgundy, Chablis, 
Vin Rose, Rhine 
or Zinfandel 


cud $458 


Hamm’s Beer 


or Hamm's 
Light 


$785 


12-12 oz. Cans 


aC ty Prvae 


NURI OmeniT ne { 


TG ks el 


3410 Arden Way 


the Capital Coors Classic was 
replaced Friday by great hustle 
and potent outside hitting 

Led by Bjornsson, who pa- 
trolled the net like a night cop on 
the beat, the Hornets jumped out 
to a 5-0 lead in the first game and 
never looked back. Although the 
Hornets never trailed in any of the 
games (Davis could only manage 
to tie in the second and third 
games), the Aggies remained in 
the hunt all the way 

“! thought Davis played well 
enough that if we didn't pay atten- 
tion, they could've come back at 
any time,’ noted Hornet Head 
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Coach Debby Colberg 

Her fears were almost realized 
late inthe third game as the Aggies 
bounced back from 5-2 and 9-5 
deficits to tie the game at 14 But 
the Hornet hitters seized the spot- 
ight and rose to the occasion as 
they had the entire match 

First, Blornsson pounded out a 
spike to give CSUS the side-out 
Then team captain Terri Nicholas 
put the match in the Hornet win 
column with two spikes, one off a 
quick set from Janice Louie and 
the other following an errant Aggie 
pass 

The partisan Aggie crowd 


~ 
* 


Janice Louie (3) and Kyra Bjornsson (11) successfully biock a 
Fresno State scoring attempt during the Hornets’ four- -game vic- 


tory Saturday night at CSUS. 


Soccer 


From Page 4 
ces by the Hornets between that 
goal and Steve Petuskey’s tying 
goal with seven minutes left in the 
game 

Petuskey's goal came off a Gary 
Boogaard pass that Petuskey 
dribblied in and shot past Hayward 
goalie Jordy Drake 

The score remained 2-2 at the 
end of regulation play to set up the 
two 10-minute overtime periods 


The first OT stanza was tense, 


Dy hn Stotie 


as the Hornets made .several 
attempts at the goal that just 
missed. The defense also halted 
any Pioneer attempts by stopping 
Hayward before they reached the 
goa 

The second period was just as 
tense but even more frustrating for 
the Hornets, as several chances 
slipped by. The game ended with 
Hayward in control of the ball and 
CSUS hoping for the aforementi- 
oned ties 


Spikers Avenge Davis Debacle 


could never get totally involved in 
the match due to the Aggies’ 
nability to win many of the 
match’s exciting points. One play 
in the third game with the Hornets 
ahead 8-5 was indicative of that 
fact 

As the two clubs battled for a 
point that nad already featured 
numerous fine saves, an Aggie hit- 
ter blasted a powerful spike that 
seemed destined to fall just inside 
of the Hornet baseline. With Aggie 
fans already roaring their appro- 
val, junior Patty Garber made a div- 
Ing. one-armed, kamikaze save 
just above floor level to keep the 
point alive for the Hornets 
Moments later, Barb Schumacher 
won the point for CSUS with a 
Spike that went right through the 
hearts of the Aggie faithful who 
looked ON In stunned silence 

The win al! but clinched the 
NCAC title for the Hornets, whose 
league record now stands at 9-0 
The Aggies fell to 5-4. “I don't think 
there's a chance we can lose the 
title, said Colberg after the match 

We might lose another match, but 
Davis has lost four now and | think 
Sonoma's going to lose again 
They have to play Davis here (in 
Davis) 

The Hornets continued their 
winning ways at home Saturday 
night with a 11-15, 15-10, 15-8, 15- 
4 victory over the Division! Fresno 
State Bulldogs. The Bulidogs 
blitzed the Hornets in three 
straight games last year, but couid 
never overcome passing problems 
that plagued them from the start 

Fresno Coach Leilani Over- 
street said after the match, “Wedid 
not come to play volleyball 
obviously. | don't know what we 
came to play. Our passing was 
very poor When you can't pass 
well enough to mount any kind of 
attack and you let the other team 
attack you ail the time, you can't 
win.’ 


Colberg felt junior Darcee Win- 
deshausen's serves contributed to 
the Bulidog’'s problems. "| thought 
Darcee was the difference with her 
serves,’ she said. (Fresno) had a 
hard time returning them.’ 


How to procrastinate tastefully, 


aT 
Pee 
NEON EKG i , 


eRe aoe: 


Pour yourself a cup of Irish Mocha Mint. Chocolatey, with a hint of 
mint, it’s a delicious way to postpone the inevitable. And it’s just one of 


six inspired flavors 
from General Foods® 


International Coffees. 
GENERAL FOODS" INTERNATIONAL COFFEES 


AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLA 


Available at: HORNET BOOKSTORE 


OF 


© 1982 General Foods Corporation jeomncany 
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New Paintings Exhibit 
Emotion Through Color 













































tion’s production of Carmen. 


Carmen 


Sac Opera a Success 


MARY ELLIOTT 
Staff Writer 


The well-known opera Carmen 


brought some culture to Sacra- 


mento this weekend when it was 


performed at the Community Cen- 
ter Friday night and Sunday after- 
noor 
great opera color, excitement 
drama and wonderfully engross- 
ing performances by its cast 


Music 
Review 





[he personality ard character 
of each role, from Carmen herseif 
to the chorus members, was so 
fully developed and weil-por- 
trayed, that even this rather inex- 
penenced opera-goer was caught 
up totally by the story (without 
understanding a word of what was 
sung) 

A feeling of excitement erupted 
as the first notes of the tuneful 
introduction were played by the 
clear-sounding, lively orchestra 
which included many principal 
players of the Sacramento Sym- 
phony. The orchestra was directed 
by the confident hand of Monroe 
Kanouse who also provided many 
of the singers’ important cues 

The curtain rose to display a 
colorful scene where the principal! 
singers were quickly introduced 


It had all of the elements of 


Escamillo (Brian Gardner) sings to Carmen (Gwendolyn Jones) in the Sacramento Opera Associa- 


Gwendolyn Jones, whose voice 
was rich at either end of her ful! 
range, was gutsy, whimsical and 
sensual all at the sanve time and 
took immediate command of 
attention 


Jon S. Fay and Brian Gardner 
as Don Jose and Escamillo played 
tHe parts of Carmen's jealous and 
dueling lovers with strong, emo- 
tional drama. Don Jose's pure and 
no-match-for-Carmen girlfriend 
Micaela, was sensitively piayed by 
Lani Norskog, who originally 
graduated from CSUS with a 
bachelor's degree in communica- 
tion studies 

Of the other principals in 
somewhat smaller roles were 
CSUS' own Professor of Theatre 
Arts, Gerard A. Larson, as Lillas 
Pastia, and recent graduate Gre- 
gory Newton, as Zuniga, whose 
rich bass voice and dramatic flair 
easily matched any of the more 
experienced players 

Also appearing on stage at var- 
ious times was a chorus of child- 
ren that delighted and evoked 
chuckles from the audience as 
well as two dancers who opened 
the tavern scene with a creative 
and literally breathtaking dance 

The story opened on a town 
square crowded with women from 
the factory freely flirting with the 
soldiers. When Carmen (Jones) 
entered the scene, there was no 
doubt by her flippant, provocative 
mannerisms which had an under- 


” 


lying energy of great intensity, that 
she was truly the star of the show 
The character of Don Jose was 
developed well by Fay throughout 
the opera as he went from a 
morose soldier to a lover impassi 
oned by Carmen. Gardner's per- 
formance as the flashy, pompous 
bullfighter Escamilio, also Car- 
men's lover, was brilliant. Caught 
in a tug-of-war with Carmen over 
Don Jose was sweet, pure Micaela 
When Carmen is finally mur 
dered by Don Jose ina fiery finale 
it is difficult to make a value judg- 
ment about Carmen. Does she 
Geserve her fate because of her 
teasing and taunts or do we pity 
that such a free spirit is killed? 
The rich mixture of personali- 
ties almost makes Carmen a study 
in human character and this gives 
it universal, long-lasting appeal 
Besides the fact that Carmen 
had a universa! theme portrayed 
by sO many well-known and excit- 
ing players, it also had bright cos- 
tumes and appropriate props that 
truly brought the flavor of Spain to 
the theatre 
Considering the highly-fav- 
orable audience reaction (com- 
plete with many “bravos’) to Car- 
men, Sacramento's own pro- 
fessional opera company's second 
grand opera production, it would 
be surprising if 1983's Barber of 
Seville and Tosca aren't highly 
successful, making such major 
operas more accessible and popu- 
lar in Sacramento 


single sided 45's. 


Columbia recording artist Billy Joel was one of many CBS talents recently pressed on the new 


JANIS JOHNSTON lence, many with a jreat textural red. white black and yreer that 
Staff Writer Quality created by paint t 1 uf 1OOkS as if its right out of Dante's 
The Witt Gallery at CSUS has a vinta aaipalipsredsidiniaet ee i ch 
2 t é ~s » Me . strokes ntrasting with more in the Midst of Life ¢ mes 
new exhibit of six, large-scale f : 
- oramatic onger bDrus? 'rOKe Deatr sa wildl fiir na noah 
abstract paintings by Mary Jane y a Dright 
, LUrKINg Specte KS a piece that mbines the two 
Root that will show through Nov 4 ‘i cf 
T sc Ugh you are King into a themes of life and death to pro 
his show exhibits the artist's i ‘ 
; kaleidoscope fr and desigr Juce a painting with wonderful 
imaginative talent with the play of =, 
‘ . Using orange. black ed. bur motion and depth The movement 
color and emotion j ' 4 2 
gundy, Oiue and grey. this antinc Nn the painting appears tc tem 
Although each painting isn't ae pe } pe J appee st 
S dynamite The mar pulati of from a core which spins the color 
radically different and no specific 
. j coior demonstrates a kr wiedge around mewhat wke a entr 
image is portrayed, with Root's t how one ; 4 
Ww One plays against another j0e 
use Of color and patiern, they con- The titles that + 
> Title le artist aqives 
/ iff TOOL 4 } 
vey a different mood and provoke her paintings help t iatieah tice Root shows a great talent in 
a different re ion from the : 
differe actio > the message of her work more clearly using warm and | colors to 
viewer achieve effects of powerful emo 
These very large oil andacrylic For instance. the painting, And Ir tion and has put together a show 
Paintings show motion andturbu- His Wrath.” portrays a fireball of | well worth a good look 









ONE SIDED sinc 
DO NOT PLAY THIS SIDE 


photo by Dave Bandilia 


Flip Side Gone 


New Singles Give the Hit Without the Miss 


JULIE RICHARDSON 
Staff Writer 


In an effort to get consumers 
back into the record shops, to 
boost the sales of music, CBS 
Records has introduced the 
seven-inch, one-sided single. This 
single features the “hit” only, omit- 
ting the B" side of 45 rpm discs 

The reverse side on the one- 
sided single is backed by black 
vinyl and states, “one-sided single 
—~ do not play this side.” 


The one-sided single is being 
offered to retailers across the 
country as a ‘non-returnable’ 
item. Because it is non-returnable, 
retailers who purchase one-sided 
singles are more inclined to do so 
in small quantities, and re-order as 
necessary. Manufacturers pay no 
additional costs by not having to 
employ people to handle the 
return items. But retailers can 


suffer losses if the singles do not 
seli, thus, the idea may not be too 
popular 

In terms of savings to the con- 
sumers, the one-sided singie is 
worth considering. People who 
buy singles no /onger have to pay 
for the production of two songs, 
while only one is taken advantage 
of. Likewise, the record compan- 
ies’ cost to produce a disc is also 
lessened 

in addition the low price of this 
type of record, another advantage 
is that it does not require the use of 
adapters. The small hole makes 
playing singles more convenient 
Also, one-sided singles give peo- 
ple another alternative as to how 
they can spend their money. Peo- 
ple may consider the purchase of a 
lasting product a wiser move than 
playing video games, for example 

CBS Records is the only com- 
pany involved with the one-sided 


single so far. When the other com- 
panies get some clear idea as to 
how the single will fare in the 
market place, perhaps they will fol- 
low suit 

Local record shops that carry 
the one-sided singie are Tower 
and Record Factory. Tower sells 
the seven-inch at 77 cents each, 
and they are only 45 cents at 
Record Factory 

Tower Records on Watt stated 
that the one-sided single is selling 
“pretty well,” however the Tower 
record shop located on Broadway 
reports it is not doing as well 

The Record Factory's sales are 
good also. Ali three stores carry 
songs by artists under the CBS 
label such as Luther Vandross, 
Billy Joel, Kenny Loggins, San- 
tana, Marvin Gaye, Ricky Skaggs, 
REO Speedwagon, Toto, Elvis Cos- 
tello, Neil Diamond and Cheryl 
Lynn 















Spiritualists Keep Ouijas Shut 


A. J. Hyde 





What will | get iri return?” asked Virginia Gagnon, 
a ‘gifted profiteer since the age of seven.’ “My time is 
very valuable. | usually don't give it away.” 

“I'm sorry,” | said. | was. But, who did this woman 
think she was, anyway? H. R. Haldeman? She's a 
Spiritualist, not a presidential aide, and we're the 
State Hornet, not CBS. | tried to imagine my editor 
handing over a check to pay her. The image just 
wouldn't come. “We're a school paper,” | stated, hop- 
ing that she'd get the idea, somehow, that we at least 
try to be ethical. “We don't pay for information.” 

“Well,” she said, not quite ready to give up. “What 
kind of recognition will | get?” Hey, at least she was 
honest, 

“I'll attribute your quotes. That's ail the recognition 
| can give you.” Gagnon settled for that, telling me 
that | was lucky. Yes ma‘am, thank you ma’am. This is 
the woman who told me that to be a psychic was one 
thing, but “spiritualists do it for the /ove of mankind.” 
Makes it hard to know what to believe. They claim to 
be concerned with mankind, wanting to help people, 
and yet it sure is hard to get any information out of 
them. 


Edwin Koupal, a hypnotist, said that “spiritualists 
are in the business to make money.” Koupal looked 
kindly at me, as if he wanted me to understand that 
not all spiritualists are fakes. His eyes looked huge 
and hypnotic through the lenses of his eyeglasses, 
but his voice was empathetic 

“This (spiritualism) is something that you can't 
control. One day there may be a lot of response 
Another day you're just not in the mood. So if some- 
body comes with a few dollars and says, ‘Hey, | wanta 
reading,’ and the spiritualist is not in the mood, 
they're going to fake it. That's all there is to it.” 

Koupal is disgusted with phonies. | got the idea 
that he thinks spiritualism, like hypnosis, should not 
be used for profit only. Smiling sincerely, he told me 
that anyone is welcome to come to him if they need 
hypnosis, whether they can afford his services or not. 

| don’t know if “that's all there is to it.” That's the 
basic idea that people outside the field gave me, but 
no spiritualist | spoke with said, “Hey, yeah. I'm a 
fraud.” Not one said, “| make my living fooling peo- 
pie.” They all claimed their main concern was the 
welfare of their fellow man. 





A man who would identify himself only as 
“Dewey,” spiritualist Madam Mary's husband, 
wouldn't even give his wife the opportunity to discuss 
her profession. He said he'd give me any information | 
might want. 

‘But Madam Mary is the spiritualist, right?” | 
asked. “I'd really like to talk to her — to get her 
Opinion.” 

“lam her husband,” Dewey said. “I think | can 
answer for her.” He offered, on subsequent occa- 
sions, irrefutable reasons why his wife could not 
speak to me. 

Madam Williams was one spiritualist who was 
willing to talk, who made the time, and who didn't 
request any form of compensation. She said that she 
does feel a sense of responsibility when she practices 
her trade. “! want to know that I'm giving it my best 
shot,” she said, comparing spiritualism to financial or 
tax accounting. People have to trust their accoun- 
tants to be ethical. They have to have that same sort of 
trust with their spiritual advisors. 

Along the same lines, astrologer Dorothy O'Malia 
said, “Once it comes out in the open and you can 


examine it, then all of the hocus pocus is gone.” Voila! 
No more mystery. H and R Block — tax returns and 
yearly readings? Hmmm 


O'Malia decided to operate her astrology business 
as exactly that — a business. No flowing capes, no 
pointed hats. Her office is in her home — an old 
Victorian downtown. A fireplace is behind her desk: a 
bookshelf on the connecting wail is armed with 
‘multi-flame’ logs. Books also heip fill the shelves — 
Cari Sagan, Allen Drury. . . cookbooks. 


There are no mysterious velvet drapes, only lace 
curtains. No hocus pocus atmosphere to her astrol- 
ogy. O’Malia feels that this is one reason that astrol- 
ogy is generally considered more credible thar 
spiritualism. 


Somehow, unless the next generation of spiritual- 
ists is more willing to be open about their grade, | 
doubt spiritualism will be widely accepted as a credi- 
ble field. Seems like the spiritualists are the ones that 
keep it shrouded in mystery. | wonder why. 





# Readers’ Expressions/ 


Who Review Clash 


Editor, 


A few comments on Robert Price's review of The 
Who concert in Oakland (10-26). First of all, | did not 
find the piece to be a review of the show, but rather a 
description of the crowd and its antics. | went to the 
concert, but if | had not, | certainly would not have 
learned about it from the article. No mention was 
made of T-Bone Burnett, a spirited Texas rocker who 
opened the snow. Noticeably absent was a mention of 
the songs performed from The Who's new album /t's 
Hard or the show-stopping encore that ended witna 
rousing version of “Twist and Shout.” 

As for the action of the crowd, who cares? Gigan- 
tic, overflowing and uncomfortable crowds are 
nothing new to rock concerts so why be repetitive? 
Why so much attention to the “Clash Kids?” | don't 
know about most people, but | was there to see The 
Who. In fact, | found the Clash’s performance to be 
particularly sloppy and unsatisfactory. (And! likethe 
band }) 

To close, a few corrections. Who's Next was 
released in 1971 and not in 1972 as reported. Also 
The Who last played in Oakland in 1980, not 1976 


GARY PETGEE 


Editor's Note The Tuesday article in question does not pre 
tend to be a review, and does not refer to itself as such. The 
Sacramento Bee and many Bay Area newspapers published 
reviews Sunday and Monday. Neither does the article claim 
The Who last played Oakland in 1976. it merely says ‘the last 
time we saw The Who. (was 1976) Who's Next was indeed 
released in 1971 


In Defense of Chris 


Editor, 


| was amused by the article by Chris Michaels on 
his visit to the Mustang Ranch. It was a pleasant 
escape from normal election year journalism. It broke 
the monotony of propositions, campaigns and prom- 
ises. My boyfriend and | had a good laugh 

it's too bad some people were offended. It makes 
you wonder about their personal lives 

Keep on writing. The story was enjoyable and it 
hetps keep the flame of controversy lit 


M. L. SILBAS 





Editor, 


| can't believe people reacted like they did to the 
story on “Homecoming, Whores and Hesitation ' It's 
an admittedly controversial subject, but it represents 
a plateau of maturation that we al! must confront 
sooner or later in our own way. Chris Michaels way is 
unfortunately, fairly common. If addressing this dis- 
pleases some people, | say “tough 

This articie is notac 
rather of our society and tne sill 
men (and often young women) are made to endure in 
order to feel accepted and mature And Michaels 
through his fine sarcasm and wit, shows he under 
stands this despite the fact that he succumbs to it 
Good job 


ondemnation of women, but 
y sexual rituals young 


1. K. SMIRTZ 


Pull That Pillar! 


Editor: 


This is my comment on the Giant Tootsie Roll: | 
think if they want to arrange an extended loan, we 
should by all means keep it. However, | don't think we 
should Duy it. Its not worth it and the money wouid be 
better spent on our own art students or on a number 
of smalier pieces 

And now, for aconfession until | read your article 
this morning | had no idea it was a work of art (the 
Tootsie Roll | mean, not your article—although that 
was just fine) | have the deplorable habit, like so 
many of my fellow CSUSers, of walking the shortest 
possible path to where! m going, and was in the habit 
of cutting through those very trees where the Roll 
now sits 

When | first encountered the T. Roll, | thought it 
was a barrier to thwart lawn-walkers like myself! 

| was amazed to read that it is a work of art, but | 
think we should keep it anyway—the lawn there has 
never looked better 


BRANDY JORDAN 


Editor, 


Vote me a resoundir4y no 

| appreciate art, but nu thanks regarding the horiz- 
ontal telephone pole. | think we should pay to have it 
removed 


Name Withheld by Request 


CALIFORNIA’ SCHOOL OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSIONAI 


Clinical PhD. program combining research theory 
and field expemence 

Practitioner Faculty 

Institutional & External Financial Aid 
Three entry levels depending 
CSPP Minority Fellowships 


Applieation Deadlines 
December 15th & January 15th 


ipon background 


For information contact: 
Central Admissions Office, Dept K 
CSPP 
2152 Union Street 
San Francisco, CA 94123 
or call TOLL FREE: (800) 457-1273 
In Calif (800) 457-5261 


La Riviera 


at 
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Golden Gate University 







| 
| 
362-6860 School « of Law 
Always A “ae : 
Bakers Dozen San Francisco 








13th choice is 
your pick of 
the case 







Coupon 





Our representative will be on campus Monday, November 8, 
2:30-4:30 p.m., in the Walnut Room, University Union. For 
more information, call 454-6231. 















BUY ANY 
DOZEN (13) 
and pick any 

Beverage FREE 


Expires 11/9/82 


civil litigation programs, elective otterings 
in both traditional and progressive areas 
of the law, clinical and externship oppor- 
tunities, public interest law program; joint 
}.D -M.B.A. degrees in Tax, Finance. or 
Accounting; joint |.D.-Master of Public 
Administration; LL.M. degree in Taxation 


Ambience: Supportive. open, relaxed 


For More information: See our represen- 
tatives when they visit your campus, or 
contact Law School Admissions, Golden 
Gate University, 536 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94105; (415) 442-7255. 


Objective: A quality legal education in a 
supportive, humanistic environment 


Admission Philosophy: Applications to 
Golden Gate represent individuals. each 
of whom has unique persona! strengths 
and experiences which, together with quan- 
titative factors such as GIA and LSAT 
are important in the selection of future 
protessionals 

Curriculum: Comprehensive and varied 


























November 2 


Letters to 
the Editor 


Editor, money for HP #5 isareaipile | know that there 
better uses for money at CSUS 
Although Jud Fine might be a “pillar of society Perhaps the Arts Screening mmittes 
when it comes to art, itis My Opinion that anyone who take a ‘pole’ to see if the students want 'H 


would pay $30,000 — or even $5,000 -- for his “Horiz- remain on campus 

ontal Pillar #5" (you know, the “Roman hitching 

post ) would be getting the shaft in more ways than 

one your column 
| realize that artis arelative term, and| donot mean 


to put down Mr. Fine, but putting out that kind of 


pe 2 FOR $2." 


A & W Teenburger Supreme 
(Ib. Deluxe Bacon Cheeseburger) 


Thank you for allowing me tov emy 


PRESTON SANDUSKY 


















CHEESE (NO CHARGE) 
BACON (NO CHARGE) 


1/4 lb. GROUND BEEF PATTY 


SPECIAL SAUCE 
(NOT GOOD WITH OTHER DISCOUNTED ITEMS) 


FYPIRES 11-17-82 7600 La Riviera Or. Sac 


Limit 1 Per Party 383-4320 
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HONEY TREAT 
YOGURT 





“Treat V~' Honey 
TO Honey Treat Yogurt” 


32 Flavors - 4 Daily 


Nut e Carob « Yogurt Toppings 


FACIT 8000 ELECTRONIC 
TYPEWRITER 


Fresh Fruit Toppings 
Boysenberries, Sliced Bananas = oe ea ee ee oe oe ee oe ao 
Strawberries, Pineapple 4 BUY ONE YOGURT CON 
AT REGULAR PRICE OF 
936 University Or. j 75¢ 


By the Graduate HAND GET THE SECOND 
across from the footbridge) I CONI 


PaCh 
HEAVY Dt 
STATIONERY SUPPLIES 


CARROLL'S TYPEWRITER 
EXCHANGE 


223 Vernon St., Downtown Roseville 


“'" 783-3760 


~ 


VY TYPEWRITE? 


Sat & Sur 





20% OFF 


All1983 Calendars 


Including aca@eémic=yeer calendars and ! 
of datebooks | 


Oct. 25 





} 









a“ 


Nov. 5 


The Hornet Bookstore has dozens and dozens of beautiful 
1983 calendars and they all go on sale next week. Buy one 
for your self and one for a gift. 

Some of the titles include: 


Norman Rockwell calendars Beefcake calendars 

Sierra Club calendars Miss Piggy Calendars 

305 Great Quotes-A-Year calendars Quilts 83 calendars 

Murphy's Law calendars Kliban’s Cat calendars 

Tiffany Window calendars Town and Country Cat calendars 

Yorkshire Countryside calendars Metropolitan Cat calendars 

women Writers calendars 101 Uses for a Dead Cat calendars 

Urucorn calendars Count Catuia 
and moret 


The Hornet Bookstore has dozens and dozens of beautiful 1983 calendars and 
they're all on sale now. Buy one for yourself and one for a gift. 
Some of the tities Include: 










HORNET BOOKSTORE UNION STORE 


HOURS: 

MONDAY-THURS 7:45 a.m.-7 p.m. MONDAY-THURSDAY 8:30-7:30 
FRIDAY 7:45 p.m.-4 p.m. FRIDAY 8:30-4:30 
SATURDAY 11 a.m.-4 p.m. SAT! IRDAY 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
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Hitchhiker Trilogy Complete 


Adams’ Series to Come to TV 


JOEL S. JEFFERSON 
Contributing Writer 


The Hitchhiker's Guide To The 
Galaxy and The Restaurant at the 
End of the Universe (Pocket Books 
$2.50 each, paperback), Life, The 
Universe and Everything (Pan 
Books $4.50 paperback, $9.95 
hardcover) by Douglas Adams 


Before | begin this review jet me 
warn you — these books may not 
be for everyone. But if you appre- 
ciate wacky English humor and 
are in possession of a streak of sil- 
liness five light-years wide, then | 
can't prompt you enough to get off 
your duff and go out and buy this 
comedy extravaganza 

Adam's first book The Hitch- 
hikers Guide to the Galaxy, won 
the 1980 Hugo award for best 
novel. In this book we meet our 
hero Arthur Dent, an unwitting 
stowaway aboard a Vogon flag- 
ship with his Betalgeusian friend, 
Ford Prefect. The Vogons — the 
meanest, ugliest, most pointlessly 
brutal race in existence (and the 
universe's worst poets) have just 
destroyed the Earth to make way 
fora “hyperspace bypa: Arthur 
and Ford escape torture by poetry 
and meet Zaphod Beeblebrox, 
(former) president of the galaxy 
and Marvin, the paranoid android 

On his way to nowhere in par- 
ticular, Arthur discovers the 
answers to the questions of “life, 
the universe and everything” (but 
not the question). It seems the 
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a 
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Earth was created so the question 
could be asked, and was des- 
troyed because well, it was 
really just a silly mistake 

In the second book, Restaurant 
at the End of the Universe, we find 
Arthur, Ford, Zaphod and Trillian 
(anunemployed astro-physicist 
Zaphod picked up at a party in 
London before the Earth was des- 
troyed) 576,000 million years in 
the future at Milliways, the restau- 
rant at the end of the universe 
Here they meet Hotblack Desiato 
the lead man for Disaster Area, the 
loudest rock band in existence 
Hotblack has become so hyperma- 
thematically rich that he is spend- 
ing a year dead for tax purposes 

Escaping certain death when 
their stolen spaceship issentintoa 
Star to provide special effects fora 
local Disaster Areaconcert, Arthur 
and Ford are catapulted back in 
time to two million years before 
they started and end up on an 
utterly insignificant blue-green 
planet” where they finally discover 
all the answers and a few of the 
questions 

And, finally, Adam's finish to 
this comedy trilogy has come 
across the Atlantic from bonny 
auld England. Life, the Universe 
and Everything has Arthur being 
verbally abused by an immortal 
who Is insulting every living crea- 
ture in the universe in alphabetical 
order as a means of passing time 

From there we meet Siartibart- 
fast — a friend of Ford's who 


ner — 
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Steve Lishman Ensemble 


takes Arthur and Ford with himon 
a mission to prevent the release of 
the Krikket race, who attempted to 
destroy every living thing in the 
galaxy. They were defeated by 
sealing their world and sun behind 
a wall of Slo-time, where they have 
remained for the past 10 billion 
years or so. From the viewpoint of 
the Krikketers, it seems as only five 
years Nave passed, during which 
they have become concerned with 
ecology and aproblem The 
dilemna the Krikketers now face is 
this — if they kill every living in the 
galaxy, will it upset the balance of 
nature? The answer is up to you to 
find out along with the truth 
about life, the universe and 
everything 

Douglas Adams’ books are 
based on the BBC Radio series 
The Hitch-Hiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy.” They are fast and easy 
reading, loaded with quick British 
humor and out-and-out chortles 
Adams’ first book has recently 
been made into a seven-part PBS 
series which will air on KVIE 
Channel Six starting Thursday, 
Nov. 4 at 10 pm The 
star Simon Jones as Arthur Dent 
and David Dixon as Ford Prefect 
The voice of the book will be supp- 
ed by Peter Jones 


series will 


Doug Adams was born in Cam- 
bridge in 1952. He was educated at 
Brentwood School, Essex, and St 
John's College, Cambridge, where 
he studied Englist 












Classical jazz is the musical order of the day at Wednesday's Nooner compliments of the Steve 
Lishman Quartet. Catch Lish on sax in the University Union Redwood Room at (you peeked) noon 









NEED PHOTOGRAPHS? 


Christmas Portraits 
indoors or outdoors 


Contact Chuck Kilmer 
(Also Weddings, Graduations) 


Call 1-786-0282 


© TRANSMISSIONS 
© DIFFERENTIALS 
890 57th STREET 


451-6596 


THRIFT CENTER 


1217 ALHAMBRA 


TUESDAY STUDENT 
DISCOUNPDAY 


(with valid 
student 1.0) 


OPEN 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 





tomorrow for some hot and juicy, nice afid tasty jazz. 


# YOu wae gumeens 
YOU'LL 1 OvE tim fg: 


1401 Fulton Ave 482-2386 


photo special to the State Hornet 


OHAUS SCALES 
TRIPLE BEAM 
DIAL-O-GRAM 
CENT-O-GRAM 


LOW PRICES! 
L-B SCALE CO. 
1210 'S' St. Sacramento 
Phone: 446-2810 





ENGINEERING 
STUDENTS 


If you're an engineering student, you may 
qualify for a scholarship worth over $11,000! 
The United States Air Force is offering scholar- 
ships that pay over $900 a month to students 
majoring in aeronautical, architectural, civil, 
electrical, or nuclear engineering. You may 
qualify if you are a U.S. citizen, have a 2.5+ 
GPA, and are within 18 months of graduation. 
Upon graduation you will attend Officer Train- 
ing School to receive your commission as an 
Air Force officer! To find out more about this 
fantastic opportunity contact 


SSgt Wayne Mabry at (209)635-9618 
(Underclassman may apply for engineering scholarships 


by contacting ROTC at ext, 


7018.) 


Aue 
JFOV RAIS 


A great way of life 





Stan Lunetta and Priscilla McLean got the Festival of New American Music toa good start yeotereay 
with an open panel discussion on Electronic Music. 


F.O.N.A.M. Schedule 


For Tues.-Thurs. 


9 a.m. 







3 p.m. 


Peseseueser 





INTERNATIONAL HAIR CENTER 





5:30 p.m. 


7:30 p.m. 


Open Seven Days 
11:00 am - 8 pm 


BOB & BECKY your hosts 
HOROKOROMOHHROBIMREReCGERe 
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Tuesday, Nov. 2 


Guitar Masterclass: Michael Lori- 
mer 


11:45 a.m.Concert of Sound Sculptures, Elec- 


tronic and Live Electronic Music: 
Works by Stan Lunetta and Cari 
Stone 

Guitar Workshop for the Performer- 
Composer: John Major 

Open Rehearsal With the Com- 
poser: Barton McLean's “Ritual of 
Dawn” for six players 

Open Rehearsai With the Com- 
poser: PriscillaMcLean’s ‘Varia- 
tions and Mozaics on a Theme of 
Stravinsky” for orchestra 


C.8.U.8. 


9 a.m 
STH Noon 
8 p.m. 
M 151 
M 227 
9 a.m. 
MRH 2 P.M. 
8 p.m. 
MRH 


M-Music Building; MRH-Music Recital Hall: UU- 
University Union; STH-Studio Theater; 
Piaywright’s Theater. 


PTH- 


na Wheale 


Wednesday, Nov. 3 


Guitar Masterclass 
mer 

Concert: The Steve Lishman 
Ensemble, jazz 

Concert: McLean Mix 


Thursday, Nov. 4 


Michael! Lori- 


Guitar Masterclass: Michael Lori- 
mer 

Electronic Composers Workshop: 
Priscilla McLean and Barton 
McLean 

Concert: Music of Priscilla McLean 
and Barton McLean CSUS Orches- 
tra and New Music Ensemble, Ben 
Glovinsky, conductor; Jack Foote, 
saxophonist, William Pratt, tubist, 
Stephanie Croft, soprano, Jill 
Hanna, pianist 





New and Used Bikes 
Tire Special 


two for one 


Formerly the Whee! Shop 


Fair Oaks Bivd. 





HAIR CUTS 


Complete with shampoo & biow dry 


CUSTOM PERMS 


Includes haircut - TUES. & WED. ONLY 





Art 


\ 


OPEN 7 DAYS A WEEK! 


Expires 11/16/82 


$650 Compare at’ 16 
ee 


APPT MOT ALWAYS NECESSARY 


Call I! 929-886 1 


961 Ex terprise Dr. (Behind Hoig’s ae 


‘m 


On Nov 


UU 
MRK 


STH 


MRH 


Cheng Shin 90 Ib. High Pressure tires reg. 
$8.95 Now two for $8.95 


a 484-9360 


650 Fulton Avenue 
So ww ow ow we ee ee ee ee a a ss ss 


INTERNATIONAL HAIR - NEW HOURS 


NOW OPEN 5 NIGHTS A WEEK 
MONDAY-FRIDAY a 


make your ideas count. 


HORNET 
BOOKSTORE 


' DISCOUNT BIKES | 
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The Learring Skilis Center is offer- Ing study programs in different parts of 
ing the following workshops Strate- the wor!d. Monday - Southern Europe 
gies for Studying Textbooks, Nov 3 Tuesday - the Americas, Wednesday 
Starting at 1 pm. Solving a Linear Asia, and Thursday - Northern 
Equation, Nov. 2 starting at 10 20am Europe, come to ADM 254 for more 
Math Anxiety, part |, Nov 4 Starting at information 
10:20 a.m 


Encina/Rio American Area Youth 
The Information Systems Associa- Services is sponsoring a half, one and 
tlon is having a meeting Nov 3at7 pm three mile Turkey Trot Fun Run Nov 
in the E! Dorado Room of the Union 20. The iirst run will begin at930am 
The featured speaker will be John at the Howe Avenue School and Com- 
Skelly, manager of Decision Support munity Park 2404 Howe Ave For more 
Systems for Cal Gas information contact Sandy Sisler 
Encina/Rio Americano Area Youth 
The Asian Student Union is havinga Services at 922-8941 or 925-3241 
general meeting Nov. 3 at 5 pm in 
Douglas Hall. room 209 For more The Mountain Wolf Co-Op is spon 
information call Sandy or Denise at soring a day hike at Muir Woods, Nov 
921-9372 13. Sign up at ASI Mountain Wolf 
Sports. Cost is $1 Call 454-6321 for 
The international Center is present more informatior 
ing ‘International Programs Aware 
ness Week" Nov 8-11 Each day wi! Lynne Cunningham, director of 
feature a video presentation highlight- public relations at Sutter Community 


Classified 


OPPORTUNITIES PERSONALS 





4 ae * 
B- SEEKER 
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bookstore 


SERVICES ce tanh yet heey mamma 


, w Personal AM F a MEM 
NAA 
EGN ayer at a tract a 
© Free pregnancy tes ng e intormat 
© Pregnancy counseling 
© Pregnancy terminatior eake ale Polk Audio Mode tands 
© Compiete family planning ser es 1 $3 489-0387 
© Counseling on ali methods of birt v 
a ROOMMATES 
192. 22% 
By app y 
ale na 1 OK) share execute e 
Duality Pia 7 & Repair Service a wit? stian family Room and board 
ount for students must show ents beard Ask $ 372-8495 evenings weekends 
for Mike Leave message { re Jer on 363. 4692 s 2 
e 
Student Storage TYPING SERVICES 
2nd Month FREE te or 





We're your “TYPE” — 
ASI 
TYPING SERVICE 





Mon. - Fri. 8a.m.-5 p.m 454-7252 
Evenings ASI Business Office 
Mon. & Thurs. till 7 p.m 3rd Floor University Union 












AUT 
YOu UP? 


“Good Student” 
Rates for 
Full Time 
CSUS Students 
CALL 
FOR PHONE quorte* 


EUGENE C. YATES 448-8241 


1208 21st (Between L & Capitol) 
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Hospital, will speak to students about Training awards for women ars elly na ’ The eny nmental studies depart 
public reiations in hospitals Nov 2 at available from the Soroptimist Foun- rca | presents Politics, Power anc 
715p mM. inthe Student Service Center dations. The Awards are to assist Ride the train to Mexico during the Profit, or Things Mother Never Taught 
room 314 wome n their trai 3 and entry ot ak Break ‘ ty of a aia Me About Influencing the System by 
e-entry into the labor market Dead at jept w flera Pat Marrone The presentation will be 
Students of engineering and natural ne for applications is Dec F aetiay to Guadalaiara $308 held Tuesday, Nov 2 trom 230-4pm 
sciences are invited ‘o attend The more info and application forms, see the ak Room of the University 
First International Conterence of PASAR, room 112. Student Service : 
Plasma Chemistry Research and enter . oy . an. @ The dead 
Techonology” in San Diego Nov 14 é Jov 9 Call 739-131 in Touch Is @ community eemtce 
17, Students with current C! if Sacramento Women in Advertising oe offered by the State Horne: Alt ieee 
cards will receive 50 percent. or and CSUS is sponsoring a series of - : a ae Sere submitted for publication must be 60 
$222 50 toward the registration fee of panels to aid students interested in a % me Meanh Center peevaaye One words or less and typed on a full sheet 
$445 50 nmmunications career The progran se oe ; is y Pee of peper. Items for e Tuesday paper 
w begin Saturday. Nov 13 in the 


must be submitted to the State Hornet 


ations dept For more int 


- a * : ot anah \ h office by noon on the previous Friday, 
The Newman Catholic Student Center call Dianna Smiley at 488-6574 # COM. © RENO ERY ORES = eae Thuredey peper must 
is having a Catholic update series on Smiographic Survey Ot SAOUMONe = os cinaten tn Raat Mamuatatinnn 
Wednesday evenings from 7 30-9 31 The Carnegie Endowment for Inter , re = iescating by noon on the previous Tuesday. 

pm This Wednesday. Nov 3 will be national Peace is offering a six montt Communities ament N in Touch Heme eappeer es spece 
The Bishop and the Churct The foreign affairs internship in it 5-6 in the versity Union. Topics w allows and the State Hornet does not 

hy ofs ramento F nes ( ner ee ee 4 4 rar ror 4 { hinese fo 

Bishog 5a ent ra Qu Washington D C and New York offices ange f : ese J guarentee publication of any item 

will be the quest speaker The Newmar for students who are seniors or wt ways to the role of European and Asia submitted for in Touch. 

Center is located across J Street from have araduated with the last tw t wome the Sacrament tock 

Sac State Students are free years | re info contact Professor ton area 
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If your major is | 


PHYSICS, 
CHEMISTRY, or 
MATHEMATICS 


Investigate this opportunity to receive: 


* FULL SALARY and 
* PAID TUITION and 
* PAID BOOKS 


while earning an MS degree in Engineering. 











MARE ISLAND NAVAL SHIPYARD is interested in 
candidates with the foilowing qualifications 


¢ A BS degree in Physics, Chemistry or school of engineering and work at the 
Mathematics by September 1983 with GPA Shipyard during summer and longer 
of 3.0 or higher. school breaks. 

* Completion of courses in advanced © Selectees must agree to an obligated ser- 
calculus. vice commitment following graduation of 

© Selectees will receive permanent Federal three months for every month of full-time 
civil service appointments as Physicist, salaried student status. 
Chemist or Mathematician at the GS-7 © Note that these are civilian positions. 
level. Salary is paid for attendance at a 


Interviews will be held on 
Monday, November 8, 1982 





Sign up at your Ces Je, CA vase Shipyard 
placement office 
Now. 





FRANCISCO 
fn Bqust Opportunity Gmpteyer US. Cittzensnip Required. 
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Text and Photos 
By Jonn Neumann 


The kids are all right! That sums u he Who's 
current farewel! to itss but tr ’e Who are 
alling it quits for no apparent reason other than the 


fact that large scale tours are taking their toll on Pete 


Townshend's health. a ording toarecent interview 


Wn 
j 
nant A paper with Roger Daltry, lead singer of the 


band 
nave happen what happened t 
and if we keep on touring it stmight 


speaking of the feat? ftheir drummer 


areer Nas been a productive 


week why they have been on 


erts drew a total of nearly 235,000 fans 
ther band that draws arger Crowds is the 
nes 


‘ 


s performances were o masterpiece qua 


h power and intensity in them t 
Satisfy pie ncert-addiction for years 
They performed as the polished old rocker 
and nad thecr f eir feet screaming 
at the finist 

Of their four concerts, the Oakland shows proved 
to be the best, or at least fromthis viewpoint The first 
Oakiand show was an outdoor concert that lasted tw 
hours and 15 minutes It proved to be one of the best 
shows in Oakiand of the year Two days later, The 
Who let loose with everything they had, playing 
nearly two hours and 40 minutes. To this date, of a 
total of 97 concerts | have never witnessed a better 
show. It was magical: they kept coming at the 
audience wit J and new songs, never missing a 
beat. Daitry was so intense with his vocals that after 

Love Reign Over Me” he ate ice cream to soothe his 

throat 

Pete Townshend showed why he isso admired and 
respected as he leapt nori-stop, kicking and tucking 
his legs and performing his ever-famous windmill gu 
tar licks while smoking a cigarette. But the highlight 
of the evening was when Townshend smashed his gui- 
tar, a feat that made The Who famous in their early 
days. Oct 25. was a piece of history {t may be 
some time before anything can top that performance 

On the 27th it was San Diego and The Who seemed 
to be lacking something They didn't seem to have it 
all together, playing just two hours. The crowd didn't 
seem to mind, they thought it was great 

On Oct. 29, The Who played before the largest 
California crowd of the tc some 100,000 fans 
packed into the L.A. Coliseum. They witnessed The 
Who's last stop on the West Coast 

The Who seemed to find what they were missing in 
San Diego and performed a show just short in spirit of 
the Oakland show four days earlier Townshend 
seemed happiest this night; perhaps he has a special 
feeling about L.A; he had spent several months there 
at the beginning of this year. Pete even writes of 
places in L.A. on his latest soio album 

The Who bid California farewell in style and gave 
the fans what they came to see 








Nuclear 


From Page 3 
realize our computers had made 
serious errors,” Cox said 

Computer error leading to a 
possible nuclear holocaust will 
become a greater reality, accord- 
ing to both Kalkstein and Cox if the 
Soviet Union goes to a form of 
defense known as launch on 
warning 

Both feel this is a distinct possi- 
bility if, as planned, four NATO 
countnes place US. owned and 
operated Pershing |! and Ground 
Launched Cruise Missiles (GLCM) 
on their soil starting in December 
1983 

These missiles would consti- 
tute a new phase in nuclear stra- 
tegy because they are both “first 
strike’ weapons. That term refers 
to weapons ‘so powerful and 
accurate’ they enable the US, in 


Community Colleges 


transfer trend, which also holds 
true for the number of community 
college students going to the 
eight-campus University of Cali- 
fornia system 

Some of the community col- 
leges which sustained large 
declines included Sacramento 
City and American River 

In Los Rios, the number of 
transfers to CSU declined from 
1,777 in 1979 to 1,535 in 1981 





theory, to win nuclear war by a 
surprise first strike, according to 
Cox 

When in place, some of these 
missiles will be capable of hitting 
Soviet soil with great accuracy in 
SIX Minutes. Both men believe this 
threat will force the Soviets to 
adopt the radical LOW policy 
which relies on computers to make 
crucial decisions 

We're entering a very danger- 
Ous period and we're putting the 
Soviets into a corner,” Cox said 
For the first time in 37 years of 
nuclear planning, the US. ts 
abandoning a4 policy of deterrence 
in favor of a policy where the US 
‘has the theoretical capacity to 
decapitate the Soviet Union 

Other planned US. weapons 
like the land based MX and the Tri- 
dent || for the newest fleet of sub- 


Mare Hall, the community col- 
lege district's executive vice chan 
cellor, said, “With the recession. | 
think you'll get the trend back to 
the (tuition-free) community col- 
leges, rather than to the charge- 
per-unit university system 

Another reason more students 
are getting their educations at the 
community college level is the 
increasing job market for the voca- 
tionally trained 








marines, are tirst strike and break 
from the standard policy of 
deterrence 

This policy essentially means 
both sides are deterred fron 
attacking first for fear of retaliation 
that would mute any possibile 
gains 

Kalkstein said a first strike pol 
Icy IS ‘not rational,” and the prim 
ary reason the US wants to be 
first in an arms race is because ‘we 
want to engage in nuclear black 
mail. If we want to 
somewhere, we can threaten the 
Soviet Union to get the hell out 
he said 

Saying “We've just about run 
out of time,” Kaikstein urged pas 
sage of anuclear freeze claiming it 
iS time to vote according to your 
conscience “Weve been misiead 
for 20 years,” he said 


interve 


‘We're in a society now where 
the jobs tie into vocational! educa 
tion,” said Hall 

Also according to the Postse 
condary report engineering was 
the second most popular majorfor 
male students transferring to CSU 
schools. At CSU. business and 
management ranked first among 
both men and women transfers 
attracting more than 20 percent of 
each group 


SKI SEASON SPECIAL 








Nov. 1-10 Only 


Bowl of hot Chili 


and crackers 
55 


Plus! Sign up to win a FREE CROSS COUNTRY CLINIC AND SKI TRIP from Moun- 
tain Wolf Co-op on December 4 or 5. The package includes equipment rental and a 
stop at GROVER HOT SPRINGS for a relaxing soak afterwards in the hot mineral 


waters! 


The drawing witli be heid Nov. 10 at SKI EXPO. Enter anytime between 
now and Nov. <0. ENTRY FORMS AVAILABLE ONLY AT THE COFFEE HOUSE 
(NO purchase necessary and you need not be present to win. One entry per person.) 


COFFEE HOUSE (Univ. Union) 














- QO to 530 in seconds. 


The F-4 Phantom. It can reach 30,000 feet in 


civilian flying lessons. 


60 seconds. If that sounds like your speed, maybe you 


* can be one of us, 

*; The Marines PLC Air Program guarantees flight 
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Robert Price 


Neanderthal Thinking 
and the Anti-Freeze Push 


We never thought we would have to write acolumn 
neralding the benefits of the nuclear freeze initiative 
Proposition 12, because we never thought we would 
nN an academic community like 


encounter anyone 
actually opposed it 


A 
vve were naive 


-SUS wt 
pposition to the 


vernor ot ( 


ratorium on the ¢ 


Struction of nuclear weapons 


ate begur 

No on 12 ¢ 
an afterthought by 
They seem to envis 


t ro reature | 


waiting anx 


ts crue! Red Army it 
Joodfolk of America 
We arent that naive 


Neither are the S 


T . 
The pol 


viets 
y is basi 
just as the Nawks and a 
believe. They cannot, however 
now or after any 


Atlast« 


killed 


again 


they've been killed 40 times or so 
parody perhaps, but none the worse for wear 
Strategic disadvantage in their being 
able to destory us 200 times to our mere 40 


We see nc 


Transfers—— 


’e commission's figures sup- 
port wnat it Says is a statewide 
trend by the state’s 107 community 
colleges, and it predicted many 
community colleges may now 
question the importance of allo- 
cating money needed to keep up a 
high quality, two-year transfer 
curriculum if it's used by compara- 
tively few students 

But SCC administrators dis- 
agreed with the state report's find- 
iINgS, Saying their own transfer sta- 
tistics have shown a one percent 
climb in the number of community 
college students transferring to 
CSU schoois 

The difference in figures is 
because not al! universities keep 
good track of where their students 
come form 

Bookkeeping on transfers in 
some colleges is good, but in some 
others it's pretty bad,” said Marjo- 
rie Blaha, SCC dean of instruction 

And rather than heralding a 
reduced emphasis on providing a 
quality transfer program, the col- 
lege staff plans to continue 
improving its basic transfer 
courses 


Grand 
PeoinG, 





Tun 


nitiative, which requires the 
alifornia to write a letter to the president 
) behal* of the people of the state asking for a 
ontinued development and con- 
is stronger than 


onservative and hawkish interests have of 

a Campaign to discredit the initiative. This 

ampaign has surfaced recently almost as 

freeze detractors 

n an evil green skinned Polit- 

JrKINg MeNacingly in dank chambers 
susly forthe moment it can pounce with 

on the simple, unsuspecting 


Iverly misunderstood 
ally expansionist and imperialistic 
omsayers would have us 
conquer the earth 
US nuclear treeze 
unt, each side could wipe out the other 40 
r 50 times. As Helen Caldicott, president of Physi- 
ans for Social Responsibility putit, “l keep envision- 
ng peple getting killed, then getting up, then getting 
then getting up again, on and on 'til 








But these arguments have been ofter: 


tered since the disarmament movement first stirred 
nearly 40 yearsago There are other larger arguments 
heard less often These argument int be fut 
These arguments dont have anything todowitha 
the extra tax dollars that might be rechanneled intoa 
sINkINg eCOnoMy, Shrinking the massive fé ra 


4 


budget deficit, rebuilding our cities alleviat 
hunger, or developing terrestrial and extraterre 
energy sources 

Rather, they deal with histc ry bothma 


Sity for picking up a larger stick than the 


just been cracked over the head wit! 
general aptitude for one-upping the rest of the w 
We don't mean 


this in a negative 7: 


decades the world has looked to the United Stats 


major war, he 


ration, she 


the global leader 


r 


KNOWS NOrival. she 
is am 


science and medi 


Why. then does Americ 
the future? Why does it stoop toat Wger-b 
test with the Soviets when it can once again setapa 
for progress? The Americar 
than their counterparts ir 
the political advantages of a si! 
effort toward disarmament Moral and ethica 
ments are another matter entirely quest 
apparently have not been r fered by an Ame 
leader since Lincoln 

So we can't believe 
CSUS community bring out their axes on ther 
freeze initiative Proposition 12 is barely the tip of tt 
proverbial iceberg Attempting to sat tage ich ar 
effort is a Neanderthal act of ignorar 


A grotesque 


!n the past several years we've 
perhaps been a little timid in say- 
ing to high school students, ‘Hey 
you can get as good of an under- 
graduate education at the com- 
munity college as you can at (Uni- 
versity of California} Davis or 
(California State University) 
Sacramento,” said Armond Phil- 
lips, director of counseling and 
guidance at the 10,000-student 
campus 

‘But we're not going to be timid 
in the future,” he said 

Phillips said SCC's transfer cur- 
riculum was “loaded” with classes 
for students planning to transfer to 
a four-year school 

“There's been jess publicity 
during the past decade about the 
transfer role of community col- 
leges,” said Phillips. 

“Our public relations message 
was aimed primarily at vocational! 
students, at re-entry students, at 
handicapped students and other 
special needs students we were 
trying to make an outreach to 

“We are going to be putting 
things into perspective for the pub- 
lic,” he said. “We can do both 
things.” 





Until Vietnam the S had 

economiu Ind cultura { 
dominates space and eart x 
Ng the leaders it t¢ 
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a lag behind itit 


eaders are fr Dette 


the Kremlin if they can t see 


t when some pe ple 


To help students lantit 


courses transferrabie to the tw 
California si hoc systems 


began number ng Iniversity ‘ 
California transferable secas 
from one to 49 and California State 


transferable course 


University 
from one to 9a 


Phillips said SCC has main 
tained its basic educational pro 
gram while other schools 
have adopted more ‘trendy 
approaches to teaching during the 
last decade 

We're already back to the bas- 
ICs and Our Curriculum has always 
been conservative rather than 
trendy, he said 

Of the five community colleges 
that feed students to CSUS, only 
SCC students’ grade point aver- 
ages climb during the first year 
according to Phillips 

There will likely be a greater 
stress put on math skilis in the 
community coileges than in pre 
vious years, since both the state 
university and University of Ca! 
fornia systems are adopting 
tougher math requirements 

— Rich Cartiere 
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Russian Cool to N-Freeze 


Defector Sees Strong U.S. Key to Peace 


LINDA CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


Calling himself “a Russian, but 
not a Soviet,"’ Joseph loffe 
brought his strident arguments 
against Proposition 12, the 
nuclear freeze initiative, to CSUS 
last Thursday 


Proposition 12 wouid require 
the governor to send a letter to 
President Reagan asking him to: 
begin talks with the Soviet 
government aimed at a mutually 
verifiable bilateral nuclear freeze. 

loffe, an economist who de- 
fected from the Soviet Union 
nearly 25 years ago, was spon- 
sored by the CSUS College 
Republicans, who oppose the 
initiative 


loffe was born in Gomel in 1927 
His family, he said, was heavily 
involved with the Communist 
Party and was friendly with Lenin 
and Trotsky. He was educated at 
Kharkov University in the Ukraine, 
and taught at the University of 
Crimea. He defected to Americain 
the late 1950's after his work ona 


PCB 


From Page ! 





with plans for on-campus storage 
of PCBs, suggested an environ- 
mental impact report be prepared 
or formal hearings on storage be 
held, and urged that the idea of 
central storage (statewide) he 
pursued 


Priorto the committee meeting, 
Hypnorawski coriducted a hearing 
at CSUS which dealt with the sta- 
tus of PCBs here 

PCBs, banned from production 
in the U.S. in 1976, are used as a 
coolant for campus electrica! 
transformers 


Hypnorawski is wurking with 
some 100 state facilities including 
CSUS that are switching to trans- 
formers which do not utilize PCBs 
CSUS and many of the state facili- 
ties must store their own PCBs 


temporarily before final disposal 


CSUS has approximately 30 
transformers storing PCBs on 
campus. Four of those are known 
to be leaking the highly toxic sub- 
stane, but director of Plant Oper- 
ations and planning committee 
member Howard Harris has given 
assurances about their safety and 
claims the leakers are being 
closely watched 


Currently, two sites at CSUS 
are under consideration for buiid- 
ing a storage structure to house 
PCBs. One is in the northwest 
corner of the campus, the other in 
the southwest corner near the 
SMUD substation. The second site 
was selected because of safety 
concerns with the original choice 


A drainage ditch which enters 
the American River runs behind 
the original site, and concern over 
possibie PCB leaks prompted the 
alternate proposal 

Harris now feels the committee 
is “leaning towards” the site near 
the SMUD substation. Although 
the same drainage ditch is nearby, 
he said the alternate site is more 
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new economic system for the 
USSR was terminated 

According to loffe, ‘The 
nuclear freeze campaign is 
nothing but a Soviet provocation.” 
American political science profes- 
sors are “teaching things which are 
not true” about USSR, he says 
“The majority of people (in the 
Soviet Union) are unhappy. They 
hate the (communist) regime.” 

A nuclear freeze treaty would 
be unverifiable, loffe said, because 
the Soviets would cheat. ‘The 
Soviet government will not keep 
any treaty,” he alleged, and chai- 
lenged the audience to provide an 
example of when the USSR had 
kept even one treaty with the U.S 


Susan Cox, amember of STAR 
(Stop the Arms Race) Alliance, 
countered that the Soviets have 
kept the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
which was multi-lateral and 
banned the above-ground testing 
of nuclear weapons. loffe did not 
respond 


loffe believes that the Soviet 
government will not last through 
the 20th century. While he said 


desirable because it poses “less of 
a hazard’ 

Site approval is a prerequisite 
before any bidding and construc- 
tion could begin. A private engi- 
neering firm “must look atthe sites 
before they are approved,” accord- 
ing to Harris. He is under the 
impression bidding would occur 
within the next few months, while 
Hypnorawski stated preliminary 
construction (building a founda- 





Cost of an envir- 
onmental impact 
study would be 
“earthshaking” 


— Hynorawski 





tion) is just around the corner 


The entire process of storage 
will be a “long-term phase out" to 
be done on a yearly basis, Hypno- 
rawski stated. The worst and most 
serious leakers (Phase 1) would be 
replaced and put in storage first 


Calling the temporary storage 
of PCBs “a step in the right direc- 
tion,” Hypnorawski has trouble 
agreeing with those calling for an 
environmental impact study 
‘Maybe storage isn't the best idea, 
but it sure beats doing nothing,” 
he said 


Hypnorawski has previously 
stated he feels CSUS would lose 
money the state Legislature has 
already allocated for storage if the 
school requested a study. He 
thinks an impact report would 
“shut down” the whole storage 
process at a crucial time and feels 
CSUS has “already lost enough 
time.” 


“Unless someone can come up 
with some good arguments, then | 
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that he does not condone nuclear 
war, he feels that a strong Ameri- 
can government, rather thana 
nuclear freeze, is the way to gua- 
rantee peace 

“America is not a threat to Rus- 
sian people,” he said, "A strong 
America is a hope for Russian 
people.” The rea! world conflict 
loffe said, is not between Russian 
people and American people. The 
rea! conflict is between all people 
and communists 

Those who support a bilateral 
nuclear freeze incurred loffe's 
wrath. He called Jane Fonda a 
“murderer” for her work to end the 
Vietnam War, and her husband 
Tom Hayden a “socialist.” 

Physicians for Social Respon- 
sibility, agroup of medical doctors 
who work to warn peopie of the 
logistical difficulties that would be 
associated with a nuclear war 
were described as a ‘waste of 
time’ by loffe 

The only solution, in loffe’s 
view, is to free Russia from the 
repressive Soviet regime. Defense, 
he said, ‘is the price of your 
freedorr ' 


might consider it, but so far na one 
has,” he said. Hypnorawski plans 
to visit CSUS soon for discussions 
to highlight the need for decisive 
action 


Aside from the time and money 
involved in an environmental 
impact report, Hypnorawski is 
fearful of what he feels would be 
the result of having one. “What will 
it prove?” he asks rhetorically. “If 
you don't have storage, what will 
you do with it (PCBs)?” 


The logical step, Hypnorawski 
said, wouid be to give the PCBs to 
a third party and let them dispose 
of it, a practice he calls “disaster- 
ous.” “Who watches them to 
insure they will dispose of the 
PCBs?" he said 

He said he has had bad pre- 
vious experiences with shady” 
dealers who often dump PCBs or 
other toxic wastes anywhere they 
can, and “take the money and 
run.” Hypnorawski said this prac- 
tice was in full swing when PCBs 
were initially banned 

Admitting the final decision on 
storage is “up to the college, 
Hypnorawski said he will urge 
CSUS to deal with disposal in a 
“sensible and responsible man- 
ner 


Fazio 


From Page 1 


most politicians. ‘If you talk about 
issues, yOu lose votes,” he said, 
and recommended voting only for 
people who campaign positively 

Fazio was vague in answering a 
question about his specific duties 
and daily responsibilities. He 
serves on two appropriations units 
in Congress: the Energy and 
Water Development Subcommit- 

, tee and the subcommittee on the 
legislative branch, of which he is 
chairmar.. He is also the majority 
whip at large. 

Fazio is an advocate of in- 
creased spending priority for 
alternate energy sources. He sup- 
ported the deveiopment of the 
world's largest photovoltaic facil- 
ity in Sacramento. (The facility 
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From Pa 
district administrator from Marin 
County. Honig, who is indepena- 
ently wealthy and has run a large 
television campaign, has pushed 
Riles on the issue of test scores 
which have been dropping in 
California 

Riles contends the diversity of 
California's students causes the 
low test scores and notes the 
primary responsibility of the 
superintendent is to lobby for 
funding 

The lieutenant governor's race 
pits two former state Assembly 
leaders against each other 
Former Minority Leader Carol Hal- 
lett of Atascadero is the Repubii- 
can nominee and faces former 
Assembiy Speaker Leo T 
McCarthy of San Francisco 

In @ race marked by accusa- 
tions of misrepresentation by both 
sides McCarthy holds an edge in 
the polls going in. Both candidates 
are believed to see the position as 
a stepping stone to higher office 

Also on today’s baliot are Los 
Angeles County District Attorney 
John Van de Kamp and George 
Nicholson, an assistant attorney 
general, running for state attorney 
general. in one of the sharpest bat- 
tles this year, Van de Kamp has 


Propositions 


From Page! 

Among the most publicized 
proposals is Proposition 12 which 
advocates a bDilatera! nuclear wea- 
pons freéze between the United 
States and the Soviet Union 


The proposal directs the gover- 
nor to send a letter to the president 
calling for a weapons freeze 
between the two superpowers 
Voters in nine states, plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, will vote on sim- 
ilar proposals today 


Last Thursday, Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinburger 
urged voters to turn down the 
proposals, citing a recent speech 
by Soviet President Leonid | 
Brezhnev where the Soviet chief 
called for increased military 
spending in response to Reagan's 
defense policies. The measure still 
led in Mervin Field's most recent 
California poll 

Proposition 13 would institute a 
groundwater management plan in 
the San Joaquin Valley to battle 
the problem of overdraft, limit the 
filling of New Melones Reservoir 
until more water is contracted for, 
and place conservation require- 
ments on state water users 





would convert sunlight into 
energy.) At the same time, Fazio 
has been a stronger backer of 
defense spending than most 
Democrats in Congress 

Fazio said he opposes military 
aid to El Salvador and other 
governments with poor human 
rights records, and implied that he 
was against the recent appropria- 
tion of $19 million to aid in the de- 
stablization of the Nicaraguan 
government. He said in the past he 
supported (non-military) aid to the 
Sandinista regime 

Fazio is in his second term 
representing the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, which includes 
Yolo, Solano, Colusa and Sutter 
counties and parts of Sacramento 
County. He is up for re-election 
today. 
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tried to prove Nicholson to be ar 
Over-zealous conservative, while 
Nicholson has said his opponents 
soft on crime 

Locally the hottest race has 
been for county sheriff. incumbent 
Duane Lowe and challenger Rob 
bie Waters have been trading 
accusations since early this year 
and Lowe recently filed a libel suit 
against the Sacramento Police 
lieutenant. Lowe won a plurality in 
the primary, but both have picked 
up several endorsements since 

Two local Congressiona! dis- 
tricts, a state Senate district and 
three state Assembly seats are 
also to be decided by Sacramento 
County voters today 

In Sacramento's Third District 
Democrat Robert T. Matsui is fac- 
ing little opposition. In the Fourth 
District, encompassing parts of 
Sacramento and Solano counties 
incumbent Democrat Vic Fazio is 
being challenged by Republican 
Roger Canfield, a former legisia- 
tive aide 

Fazio, a two-term Congress- 
man and former state |awmaker 
Nas been painted as a big spender 
by Canfield, a supporter of Rea- 
gan’ budget siashing policies 

As 4 result of last year’s reap- 
portionment, state Sen John T 


Also contested on today’s bal- 
lot is Proposition 14 which would 
take reapportionment power from 
the Legislature and put it into a 
bipartisan Commission appointed 
by lawmakers and judges 

The initiative is backed by the 
Republican party and Common 
Cause, but some opponents fear it 
would take the ennial re- 
districting too far from the voters 
especially minorities who have 
traditionally been under-repre 
sented 

Ten other propositions appear 
on the ballot, but none have been 
as heavily debated as the /ast five 

The first five measures are ail 
bond acts. They would authorize 
the state to sell some $1.5 billion in 
general obligation bonds to 
finance school construction 
county jail construction, land 

acquisition at Lake Tahoe, subsid- 
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Doolittie is up for re-election two 
years early Doolittle, a law-and- 
order Republican backed by state 
Sen H L. Richardson. R-Arcadia 
knocked off long-time Sacra- 
mento state Sen Albert Rodda in 
1980 

He fares Assemblyman Leroy 
Greene, dean of the lower house 
with 20 years service The cam- 
paign has centered or * «uncing of 
education with Doolittle suggest- 
ng sales tax money be redirected 
to schools, while Greene has pro- 
posed anike on so-called sin taxes 
2n cigarettes, candy, alcohol, and 
tobacco 

Even if Doolittle loses he will 
serve Out the two years left on his 
previous term 

Sacramento City Councilman 
Lioyd C. Conneliy andW.S “Bill 
Green are running for the seat 
vacated by Greene. Also running 
for iower house seats from Sacra- 
mento are Mayor Phillip Isenberg 
and Republican Ingrid Azvedo 

The third local Assembly race is 
between Assemblywoman Jean 
Moorhead and her former cam- 
paign manager Peggy Grenz, who 
beited when Moorhead switched 
from the Republican to Democrat 
party last year 





zing mortgages for first-time 
home buyers and continuing the 
veterans loan program 

The remaining five measures 
would 

© Allow the Legisiature to 
increase the amount of state pen- 
sion money invested in stocks It 
also would allow higher risk 
investments 

© Allow a property tax reas- 
sessment exemption of new build 
ings with fire alarms or sprinkler 
systems 

© Allow 
spend agains? all 
revenues 

@ Allow public schools to loan 
books and 
to private schoo! students 

© Aliow the state Legisiature to 
authorize the counties, ona vote of 
the electorate, to unify the three- 
tiered court system into one trial 
court —JAMES W. SWEENEY 
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NATURAL EATERY 


DINE WITH MUSIC 


Thars. & Fri. 
7 p.m.-9 p.m. 
Classical 
Guitar 


Downtown Location only 


2019 | St. 
447-1616 


Sat. 
7p.m.-10 p.m. 
Darla 


Plays & Sings 


Sun. 
7:36-9:30 p.m. 
Jazz Flute 
& Guitar 


Sun,-Thurs. 7 a.m.-11 p.m. 
Fri-Sat. 7 a.m.-12 midnight 








